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PREFACE. 



The construction and embellishment of tasteful drawing- 
room and other kinds of fancy articles is an employment 
peculiarly adapted to the genius and taste of tlie female 
character. Recently many branches of fancy needle-work 
have received a new impulse by the publication of books 
descriptive of the mode in which particular styles of work 
should be executed, such as Netting, Knitting, &c. These 
works of instruction have, in most instances, been ably 
got up ; but as they have all been devoted to one pecu- 
liar style of needle employment, the inquirer for a work, 
that may afford general information on all the branches 
of lady's ornamental articles of taste, must have felt the 
want of such a publication as the one now for the first 
time published. Its object is not merely to instruct the 
tyro in drawing-room fancy work, but to assist those already 
partially informed on the subject, and, as has been the 
writer s aim, to furnish such a publication as may be con- 
sidered a desirable addition to every lady's work-table. 

Some useful particulars relating to the Toilet Table have 



PREFACE. 

been introduced, in consequence of the writer having be- 
come possessed of some rare and valuable recipes for the 
toilet, and deeming this a good opportunity of rendering 
them available to the sex for whose especial use this work 
has been issued from the press. 
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DKAWING AND PAINTING. 



These attainments are calculated both to refine the taste 
and enlarge the intellectual powers. Drawing is one of those 
interesting studies peculiarly adapted to the female charac- 
ter; and, although it must be admitted, that there may be 
some difl&culty in conveying a knowledge of this elementary 
art, so as to preclude the necessity of a master, yet, much may 
be acquired by perseverance, industry, and attention to the 
rules prescribed. A great error in the first commencement of 
drawing, is, evincing an anxiety to produce effect, without 
having previously studied the systematic and gradual process. 
The student is required, in the first instance, to possess a 
knowledge of the leading principles of Pei*spective. 

The science of perspective is founded on immutable 
principles. It is the art of representing all objects in ^n 
oblique position to the eye of an observer. Every view in 
perspective requires an horizontal line : this is called the 
point of sight; which is the point fi:om which the spectator 
views the perspective plane. K the view fi:om an eminence be 
represented, the horizontal line must be high in the picture ; 
otherwise, it usually occupies one-third of the picture, which 
is the average place of the horizontal line. 

RULES IN PROGRESSIVE ORDER, AND PERSPECTIVE. 

First, lay down the superficies. Secondly, assume a hori- 
zontal hne, and point of sight; draw linfta teva. ^'S'ssrj «sis^'6 
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to the point of sight ; abridge the lines to any extent, by 
making parallels in the superficies, which completes the 
process ; this will be better understood by reference to the 
• drawing on the opposite page. 

PBEPARING THE PAPER FOR DRAWING. 

Place it on a flat board; damp it with a sponge, in order 
to expand the paper, then paste down the edges. A very 
useful practice may be now recommended, which is, to draw 
straight lines, perpendicularly, diagonally, parallel to each 
other, also circles, half circles, and ovals ; this exercise will 
give much freedom to the hand. In drawing from natiore the 
extent of the subject must be considered, which is foimd to 
be in the proportion of an angle of 55 degrees, or as far as the 
eye can discern in a fixed position. 

The principle of light, shadow, and reflection, for solid 
objects, may be studied by a very simple process. Select a 
white globe, — a billiard-ball will answer the purpose, — place 
it in a room in which there is one window ; then turn it in 
different lights, and it will be observed that there is only one 
part of it which can be represented perfectly white, the other 
rays falling obliquely upon a receding surface, falls at last 
into perfect shadow, and is only relieved by the reflection of 
surrounding objects on the opposite side. An oval may be 
represented by an egg^ a cone by rolling up paper in the 
form of an extinguisher. It is by these simple models that 
the pupil can readily study all the general principles of 
shadowing. The same principles of light and shade is appli- 
cable to each study of the art ; simplicity is one of the lead- 
ing characteristics of beauty in every object for the study of a 
young aitist. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE PENCIL. 

£le0p the forefinger about an inch from the point of 
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the pencil, squaring the elbow, and moving the hand 
li-eely, without constraint. In forming lines, the pupil will 
experience some difficulty in the commencement; a strict 
adherence to the rules, however, will ultimately ensure 
success. Form the angles by extending the right hand, and 
removing it closer to the side for those on the left. On the 
opposite page will be found some useful copies for practice. 

SHADOWING. 

Elevated objects interrupt the rays of the sun; hence 
shadow assumes the shape of the interposing body : as the 
Sim falls in the meridian the shadow lengthens ; so in pro- 
portion as the light is elevated will the shadow be con- 
tracted. On cubes and parallelograms, the light and shade 
is abrupt: square buildings are therefore shadowed by 
this rule; cones are shaded similarly to cylinders; globes 
and ovals are shaded nearly alike, with this difference, tbat in 
the oval, the outHne given is peculiar to the form, and must 
be softened gradually, to impart the expression of its form. 
Proceed to form squares and parallelograms. In using the 
pencil for a square, draw the elbow close to the side, then 
square the elbow to its ftdlest extent. For diagonal lines, and 
for the formation of angles, to which the attention must be 
now directed, circles and segments should be practised until 
they can be executed with great certainty. Obj ects are elevated 
as they recede from the eye, which can readily be illustrated 
by looking down a street ; the point of sight determines the 
height, and the point of distance the depth, of all objects on 
the ground plane. A circle in perspective is elliptical. Angu- 
lar ^adows occur when one object partially obstructs the light 
from another. In reference to the shadow of any given object, 
it appears that the angle of the shade is discretionary; but the 
degrees of shadows are proportionally mt«Mfc\xv^^^"»sN&"K5fcr 
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motest from the light, as the uppermost part of the curve of an 
arch is less accessible to the rays of light passing through it, 
which must therefore be expressed by a strong shadow, soften- 
ing it into the middle tint, and then blending it into the light. 
All architectural work of this nature is regulated by the same 
rule, — as bridges, arcades, vaulted ceilings, triumphal arches, 
&c. It is obvious that the general superstructure of light '< 
and shade in all objects is raised on the elementary principles 
of a few simple figures — namely, the cube, sphere, cone, and 
cylinder. Buildings devoid of mouldings are mere cubes, or 
parallelograms, and require but little ingenuity to shade. A 
round pillar is to be shaded as a cylinder; a square one as a 
cube ; and the moiUdings, being either round or square, are, 
of course, to be shadowed in the same manner. 



DRAWING THE HUMAN FIGURE. 

In studying the human figiu-e, it wiU be necessary to copy 
from correct subjects, executed by the first-rate artists. It is 
extremely injudicious to study from minute subjects, until a 
freedom of the pencil be acquired. The first practice should 
be to copy correctly the feet, hands, legs, ears, head, &c., 
until perfectly familiar with the use of the pencil. A close 
study of the whole figure may be next attempted, for which 
purpose a plaster figure is most desu-able : keep the figure 
free from dust on its surface, otherwise it will be apt to 
mislead relative to shadow. It should be placed in such 
a position as to receive the strongest possible light and 
shadow. Continue to practise until the subject be well 
understood, when it will be advisable to draw the figure 
without the aid of the subject, in order to ascertain whether 
an accurate representation of light and shadow can be efiect- 
edy this should be executed on a large scale, decreasing in 
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size by practice. The exercise of the pencil should be thus 
continued until the pupil has portrayed with accuracy every 
part of the human figure, bearing in mind, that the same 
figure ought to be varied in every position, advancing and 
receding; having fi*equently repeated the practice, it will 
imperceptibly lead to the acquirement of a perfect skill in 
the art and use of the pencil, together with a correct know- 
ledge of the proportion and form of the human figure ; not 
failing to remember, that without boldness of style no one 
can possibly be considered a good artist. This acquirement 

\ can only be obtained by the study of large subjects. 

\ 

\ LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 

\ Tbe legitimate object of this art is to impress on the 

? mind the characteristic idea of those combinations of form, 

\ colour, light, and shade, . in accordance with our natural 

'i admiration of beauty, grandeur, and sublimity. Those who 

\ are anxious or ambitious to become proficient in painting 

5 should study the works of the firstrate masters, thus taking 

\ the perfection of the art for their guide and imitation. 

\ Sir Joshua Reynolds remarks, that young students ought 

I not to think themselves competent until they become ac- 

? quainted with those stores of invention that the world 

\ already possesses, and have by that means accumulated suf- 

? ficient material for the mind to work with. 
\ The first practice should be exclusively devoted to the 

i formation of all the objects which enter into the foreground 

\ of the picture, commencing with the most simple, and pro- 

\ gressing with those of a more complicated nature ; as blocks 

> of stone, posts, portions of paling, groups of dock-leaves, 
stiles, gates, trunks of trees, sprigs of foliage, &c.; introducing 

\ the shadows with a black-lead pencil, '^\na\i. ^'^ \x£c^'«s\. \\ 
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the knowledge of light and shade, and will also afford useful 
hints in the foreground execution, distinguishing the dif- 
ference of the tone which always exists between shadow 
and reflection. Having acquired a facility in the use of 
the pencil, practise the representation of light and shade 
with the brush, using, in the first instance, only one colour 
of neutral tint, as this bears a stronger resemblance to 
nature; lay on the lightest tone over the entire object, 
leaving the paper for the bright lights ; when dry, repeat 
the shadows over the first tint, preserving the lights as 
before. Having produced the effect of broad shadows and 
reflections, mark out with a brush the sharp imder-cut 
shadows. 

In the study of colouring, it will be advisable to imitate 
the works of the most distinguished masters of the art. 
This branch of the art it is peculiai'ly necessary to study well, 
in order to produce both hannony and brilliancy. Altiiough 
the neutral tint principally pervades the shadows and air- 
tones of the landscape, it must be remembered that within 
this principle of uniformity there exists a preventive against 
monotony, in that subordinate variety resulting firom re- 
flected lights and local colouring, and of which we have many 
valuable examples in the artists of the present day, where 
variety is rendered consistent with the most perfect harmony. 

To convey a notion of the artifices to which the painter 
must resort for giving a beautiful tone to his landscape would 
be rather difficult ; a few hints may, however, be useful. 

When the harmony of the picture is principally com- 
posed of cool tints, it will be materially improved by the 
introduction of warm colours, by means of figiwes or other 
accessories that will allow of an arbitrary choice of colour. 

In investigating the works of our great colourists, 
ascertain hy what means the general effect is assisted by 
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the introduction of warm colour in a mass of cool, and 
vice versa. 

FOREGROUND FOLIAOE. 

This is considerably varied, using gamboge, raw and bmut 
sienna, and Prussian Ijlue, and for tiie darker tints of trees — 
indigo. The local tints are generally inserted in distinct 
patches, negligently worked. But this should be subservient 
to the general harmony. 

In laying on broad tints for skies, let the brudi Sbe fall 
of colour, put on evenly; this will produce a transparent 
effect. When the sun is to be represented in a sky, the 
object to be desired is an even and imperceptible blending of 
a central portion of colour (yellow into a blue) with which it 
is encircled, using the colour ftdl in the brush. If any 
streak or harsh appearance be evident, it will be necessary 
to use a damp sponge, imiting one edge of the colour with 
the other by the mere contact of the edges. In skies, great care 
must be observed in imiting the two colours ; as, for instance, 
the part round the sim should be yeUow, vanishing into bright 
blue; if, therefore, great nicety be not observed, the conse- 
quence wlQ be, that a green will be produced ; the yellow, 
as it recedes from the sim, becomes tinged with red ; so, by 
the addition of a little lake to the yeUow and blue as they 
approach each other, they will unite in a natural manner, 
by producing the intervention of a grey, which harmonizes 
well, and unites the two extremes. Thus it is manifest, 
that the beauty and transparency of a picture much depends 
upon the clearness of the shadows. 

Transparent colours are lake carmine, gamboge, IndiaDi 
yellow, raw and burnt sienna, Vandyke brown, and Prt^sian 
blue. 

Solid and opaque colours,— ochres, vermilion, light red, 
lamp black, and indigo. 
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In water, and the pearly tints of sides, transparent 
colours must be used. 

Broken foregrounds, consisting of banks, roads, weeds, 
&c., are usually painted with light red and indigo, shadowed 
in a great variety of tint with lake and gamboge ; the rich 
and warm tints to be produced with burnt sienna. The 
lights, which could not be left in laying on the colour, 
are taken out by means of a soft rag, and are then lightly 
tinted afresh : this plan has recently been adopted by our 
first-rate artists, which has given great beauty and extension 
to the powers of water-colour landscapes. By this practice 
a light object may be inserted upon a dark mass very 
efiectually. 

The sparkling lights on water, or any polished surface, 
may be erased with a knife. 

Absorbent paper, damped, is most appropriate; as the 
edges of the skies, and distance may be softened ofi" and 
subdued when dry. For sketching with the assistance of 
body colour, the sharp lights may be pencilled over any 
depth of shade. 

During the progress of a sketch or drawing, the whole 
subject should be carried on together; for, by endeavouring I 
to finish parts before the general efiect is made out, the 
eye may be deceived in regard to the relative tone and 
keeping of the objects. 

In order to obtain a correct knowledge of the changes 
produced in the effect upon landscapes by the different 
altitude and the relative situation of the sun, studies ought 
to be made at each division of the day, — at sunrise or morn- 
ing, noon, simset, and twilight: this wiU show how much 
the sentiment of a landscape is dependant upon the par- 
ticular effect under which it is seen; as the same scene 
which, when under the influence of the mild morning sun. 
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is impressed with the unassuming features of pastoral 
heauty, shall, when seen in the evening, in a broad and 
deep-toned grey mass, opposed to the gorgeous colour of 
a sunset sky, assume the characteristic of solemnity and 
grandeur. Nature is so infinitely various that, in revisiting 
the same scene frequently, she would still delight the eye 
with some new feature — ^pictorial, novel, and original — 
beyond the conception of imagination. 

For distant moimtains and trees, paint in the air-tone, 
carrying it over both light and shadow sufficiently tender, 
so as to represent the lightest parts; the fainter shadows 
are then to be represented with a similar tint, but cooler 
over the deeper and more minute shadow, by which the 
detail of form is defined. The air-tone, light, and shadow 
being made out, nothing more is required to complete 
the jefiect of the distance than the indication of the local 
colour on the lights and tender shadows, by thinly tinting 
with transparent colour. Middle distances are treated in 
the same manner; but the objects being less imder the 
neutralizing influence of the atmosphere, air-tones and 
shadows are introduced with greys, nearly approximating 
to the local colour of each object ; the lights, being further 
enriched with the local colours of the foreground, are then 
introduced in all their characteristic richness and variety, 
worked up into light and shadow with tints rather cooler. 
The foliage tints are produced with a mixture of indigo, 
gamboge, and burnt sienna, which, in the middle distance, 
are glazed over in the cool shadows and air-tone, and in 
the foregroimd are at once laid on with a full pencil, 
shadowed afterwards with a cool colour of gamboge, blue, 
and Indian yellow. 

The study of celebrated artists cannot be too strongly 
recommended, more especially those who have eUx^isiuyi- ^Jsna 
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art and extended its boundaries by their originality of 
intellect, eeich unfolding new sources of beauty. 

PORTRAIT PAINTING. 

It is by the combination of light and shadow, together 
with harmonious and natural colouring, that a pictinre can be \ 
produced worthy the attention of a judicious observer. The \ 
principal colours used for portrait painting are ivory black, \ 
ultramarine, cobalt blue, yellow ochre, Indian ink, burnt 
umber, burnt sienna, Vandyke brown, Naples yellow, and \ 
Prussian blue. Tints are produced by mixing them with l 
each other. For the first colour of the flesh mix light red J 
and white, changing the colour to vermilion or brown ochre, \ 
as the subject may require; experience can alone be the s 
guide for putting on the colours, according to the various 
combinations of light and shade. The lights are to be painted I 
with a strong body of coloinr ; the shadows thin and transpa- < 
rent, diluting with a mixture on the palette of fine pale dry- I 
ing-oil and mastic varnish. l 

The shadows of objects are not to be defined of any par- 
ticular colour. In water colours a neutral tint is most 
frequently adopted. It is however to be understood, that 
whatever colour may be selected, it must be clear, uniting 
either with warm colours or cold. Objects seen against a 
strong light assume a neutral tint. Shadows, on which the 
strong light falls, display the beauty of the local colours. 

MINIATURE PAINTING. 

Miniature painting is a beautiful style, and extremely 
difficult in its execution. As miniatures are expected to bear 
// the closest examination, it is necessary to be particularly 
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neat and accurate in their execution; for this reason, a 
powerful magnifying-glass may be recommended, in order 
to discover any imperfections. The most material requisites 
for this style are delicacy and certainty of touch, maturity 
of eye, and facility of hand, which can only be «u;quired 
by a previous knowledge of drawing; for this purpose, it 
is advisable to study, in the first instance, from large 
subjects. 

The pencils in common use are called sable, and are very 
preferable to the camel's hair, on accoimt of their elasticity, 
and being considerably firmer. The point ought to be 
fine and compact, to ascertain which it may be advisable 
to try it on the back of the hand. A moderate-sized pencil 
is to be preferred, as by a very fine pencil there would be 
a chance of producing a hard, liny effect, which should 
be carefully avoided. Prepared ivory is necessary, of tlie 
size of the picture intended for painting, which must be 
placed on card-board rather larger than the ivoiy, fixing 
it on with gum-water applied to the edges of the paper, 
being careful that the gum should not extend towards the 
centre of the ivory, which would occasion a discoloration. 
Gum- water is used for mixing up the coloiu^; as the pro- 
perties of ivory are not absorbent, an adhesive substance 
is required by which to attach the colours to the suiface. 
Select the whitest pieces of gum arabic, as any degree of 
colour in the gum will materially alter the tint with which 
it is incorporated. Dilute with water, and preserve it free 
from dust. 

BACKGROUNDS. 

The effect and harmony of a pictiu-e materially depends 
on the background, and ought to be subservient to the 
portrait, and in conformity to every part introduced. The 
unity of the whole must be the principal GOTi«idA\»iQL^^ ^*s. 
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the artist; consulting the complexion, as weU as the dress, 
in the choice of a background; which oiight to he chosen 
of a dark colour, when a fair and . beautiful female is the 
subject — the lights are then better supported, and the 
contrast becomes pleasing. 

REMARKS ON COLOURS. 

Flake white is required to be used with drying oil and 
mastic varnish: this method preserves the colour. 

Ivory black is useful as a glazing colour in dark com- 
plexions. 

Asphaltiun — a warm brown colour, and glazes well; it 
is best used with mastic varnish, which occasions it to 
work more freely and smoothly. 

Ultramarine — a splendid blue ; unchangeable, and there- 
fore to be esteemed. 

Light red, combined with vermilion, is adapted for 
general tints, for delicate complexions. 

Lake is used as a substitute for carmine, unless the 
complexion be extremely delicate. 

Indian red is a heavy colour, only used for very dark 
complexions. 

Naples yellow — a useful colour for the delicacy of its 
tints ; requisite for the complexion of children. 

Brown pink is adapted for strong shadows; the tone 
is warm, and yet transparent, and is especially useful for 
glazing tints which require depth. 

Eaw and burnt sienna — a rich brown. 

Raw sienna— a rich yellow, much used for complexions. 

TERMS USED IN PAINTING. 

Stippling— Hatching— Scumbling— Dead Colouring— Glazing. 
Stippling— 19 dotting very delicately on the dead coloiu'. 
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\ Hatching — is effected by working in lines obliquely, 
I crosswise, with a stiff colour; the interstices forming long 
I diamonds. This mode is useful in improving and finishing 
I the shadows in their reflection with the warm colour ob- 
l servable in nature. 

I Sciunbhng — applied only to oil painting, particularly in 
I portrait painting ; the lights being laid on thick with a full 
? pencil. Scumbling is spreading the high lights with the 
] bnish, and glazing the shadows which are always laid on 
i thin. An axiom in oil painting is, thick in the lights, and 
\ thin in the shadows. 

I Dead colouring — ^is done by laying on the colour, with 
] liberal strokes, in tlie smoothest manner, at the commence- 

i I ment of the picture ; after which hatching or stippling is 

I ' done ; when the coloiurs ai'e nearly dry on the palette, 

I ; temper them with gum-water. 

Glazing — For glazing use brown, pink, and, lake, on 

accoimt of their transparency. These are only used for the 

darker shadows. Glazed tints should be avoided for the 

; light paits, otherwise that pearly line, so reqmsite to pro- 

I ■ duce beauty, will be entirely destroyed. 

PREPARING THE PALETTE. 

Rub Up wliite ; next to that, a tint of white lead and 
light red; then red without the mixture of white; next 
to tliat, black; then a mixture of white and black, so as 
to form a grey tint. The advantage of this arrangement 
is obvious, as to strengthen or diminish the tints may be 
thus readily effected. The flesh tints should be on one 
side of the palette, with grey and shadowing tints on the 
other. 

Ground the picture by mixing up indigo, bistre, and 
tunber, washed slightly over the surface, i^>\\ix£v% *>J^» ^s^ '\ 

a- - -- ^^^..:.:....— -"^ 
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veiy smoothly, in large strokes; repeating the same 
when necessary. Having made the sketch in outline, lay 
in the hreadth of shadows, formed hy terra de sienna, 
I Prussian blue, and carmine, observing that in light or 
delicate complexions a very small proportion of the sienna 
must be used; broad strokes delicately made, correctly to 
the formation of the picture. If the portrait is only in- 
tended to be the head and shoulders, bear in mind that 
the head should occupy one-third part of the length of the 
ivory, the chin in the centre. Presiuning the picture is 
prepared with a warm colour, as previously directed for 
grounding, lay in the broad shadows with a firm, bold 
hand ; for which use light red and drying-oil, giving force 
to the shadows with black. Do not aim at a finished efiect 
in this stage of the picture, which will only tend to em- 
barrass. 

The second process will be to lay in the grey tints 
next to the dark shades, thus producing a middle tint be- 
tween the dark shadows and the flesh tints, with which 
you are to paint in the masses of light. This is to be 
done with light red, in regular succession, with a stiff 
colour. The forehead is required to be the lightest part, 
the cheeks stronger in colom". 

The middle tints may now be imited with the masses 
of shadow, preserving at the same time the bold character 
of their form. Eub in the background with ivory black 
and light red. The hair is in this stage to be laid on, 
the colour of nature, in broad masses. 

When the picture is perfectly dry corrections may be 
made, if required, using the eaxne tints, imtil all parts are 
in general keeping. This completes the first stage. 

Then prepare the palette for the second process, thus : — 
^^5>s/ white, Naples yellow, raw sienna, lake, light red, 
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black, asphaltum, brown, pink, for the mixed ; these are to 
be placed opposite to those colours which form the tint 
Now proceed to scumble the light parts and glaze the 
shadows, the process of which has been previously de- 
scribed. Pass over the flesh tints with gallstone and car- 
mine, over those parts where the shadow is not required ; 
proceeding to heighten the colour of the cheeks, lips, and 
those parts which possess a greater portion of colour, 
working either in hatching or dotting with a pencil but 
moderately charged with colour. 

In working on ivory, it is a subject for consideration to 
proportion the quantity of colour corresponding with the 
part you are working. The pencil must never be allowed 
to stop on the ivory, excepting in parts where the space 
is too small for hatching; it is then necessary to have 
recourse to stippling or dotting. The hair should be painted 
broadly, with a resemblance to nature. Having the masses 
of light, in the first instance, proceed with covering the 
light tints, then strengthen the shadows. Avoid using 
flake white, as it produces a cold appearance for the high 
lights of the face : the clear ivory will be more appropriate. 
Use delicately the light red tint for scumbling, which is 
intended to improve the complexion. A very small quantity 
of oil must be used. Continue to improve the complexion 
with the yellow, blue, and red, observing that the dead 
first painting should be faintly visible in this stage. When 
the picture is dry, proceed with the third process; the 
palette for this to be regulated as before, slightly varied 
by using burnt sienna, vermilion, and a warm tint of grey. 
Finishing the picture is now the principal object, to effect 
which every touch must be well considered, and laid on 
without any doubt or hesitation. In this process decision 
of judgment must be observed ; iiotbixi% ^\>9(gE^ XRk \i^ "^gss^ 
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formed in the finishing without due consideration and 
study, as any random execution cannot be allowed in the 
the completion of a picture; for, on the last touches depend 
the spirit and animation of the performance. It is the 
practice of good artists to retouch their pictures when any 
parts are required to be improved ; a repetition of this will 
tend to produce a most finished production. 



DBAPERIES. 

White Satin. — For the light parts they must be left 
perfectly free from colour; the larger folds to be made out 
by the grey tint of black and white to the depth necessary, 
not making them too decided. Fill up the lighter parts 
by touches of pure white, finishing up the shadows. 

Linen-^is executed in the same manner, with this dis- 
tinction, that the darker shadows are warmer, and the 
light tints not so strong. 

Scarlet Drapery.— For the ground, light red, light ochre, 
white, vermilion, and black. The folds made in broad 
masses. Glaze the lights with vermilion, falling into the 
shadows with lake and Indian red, increasing the depth 
by a mixture of black. 

Blue Drapery. — For broad shadows, black and white; 
the hghter tints and middle tints, a fine azm*e blue. 

Green Drapery. — Prussian blue and yellow, strengthening 
with black for the deep shades. 

The beauty and harmony of colom* must entirely depend 
on judicious arrangement. 



COLOURS USED FOR THE COMPLEXION. 

A grey tint, of bimit sienna, Prussian blue, and carmine, 
for a warm complexion. The greys are entirely regulated 
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by the dark or fair tint of the face. For the complexion 
of children the sienna may be entirely dispensed with. 
Take especial care not to pass the pencil twice over the 
same place while it is wet, otherwise the surface will be 
disturbed, and render the finishing difficult. 

The arrangement of draperies is a matter of some 
importance in miniatures, it being subject to such critical 
examination. The greys previously mentioned may be used 
very successfully for delicate light textures. In order to 
produce the appearance of heavy draperies, as cloth, velvet, 
&c., an opacity is required ; this may be produced by using 
a small portion of flake white. Float on the colour with 
a pencil well filled. It is requisite to lay it on with great 
rapidity over the parts intended to be touched. Be careful 
that no lodgment of colour is left on the surface that may 
be perceptible when dry. The deep shadows can be efiected 
j by laying broad strokes close to each other ; the reflections 
are of a warmer hue. 

The colours of red and brown are sufficiently brilliant 
for the local tints of the skin, with occasionally a few 
touches of carmine upon a complexion of superior bloom, 
and the colours lightly laid on by gradually and delicately 
hatching or stippling. Wait for the colour to dry before 
a repetition of another shade. 

The best method of commencing a picture is, to lay on 
broad washes of colour, having them sufficiently light so 
as to allow of the final efiect The colours should be 
weU diluted, in order to prevent an appearance of rough- 
ness. The last touches of dark are produced by gum-water. 
When a body colour is required, use black and blue ; and 
in order to counteract the coldness of these colours, it is 
necessary to use red with them, which will also give more 
richness of tone. 
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ORIENTAL TINTING, OR POONAH PAINTING. 

This beautiftil and effective art has acquired much cele- 
brity, and is deservedly appreciated for the simplicity of its 
execution, besides having many advantages over the more 
studied modes, as affording the means of painting on satin, 
gauze, jean, and various other textures, which cannot be 
effected by the camel's hair pencil. 

A perfection in the art can be readily attained by those 
who are imacquainted with a previous knowledge of painting 
or drawing ; and the productions, if executed with care 
may be rendered pecidiarly beautiful, assuming an appear- 
ance of the most finished paintings, which renders it a valu. 
able acquisition ; and the great variety of ornamental purposes 
to which it can be appropriated cannot fail to insure its im- 
portance. 

Flowers, fruit, birds, shells, &c., are pecuHarly adapted 
for this style, and an indefinite number of patterns can be 
obtained in order to form a variety. 

In the first effort of oriental tinting it is necessary to be 
prepared with a coloured copy of the subject to be imitated, 
in order to lay on the tints with accm-acy. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED. 

A box of colours, twelve Poonah brushes, tracing-paper, 
camp-paper, a set of guides or formulas, and a steel-pointed 
tracer. 

To prepare the colours for tinting, rub up each colour 
separately on the palette with a small portion of water, placing 
those near to each other that require blending, thus : Lake 
and Prussian blue, gamboge and Prussian blue, burnt sienna 
and lake ; these colours imited form one. The first produces 
purple, second green, third brown ; foi: the lighter shade of 
green more gamboge is required. lilac is produced in the 
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\ same manner as purple, only less colour. Proceed to put on [ 
I the first tint, having previously affixed the material intended \ 
\ for ornamenting, on a drawing-board; take guide No. 1, I 
) place it evenly on the material, bearing in mind that the I 
> slightest alteration in the position of the guide from the com- ; 
\ mencement will entirely destroy the painting, on which 
; account smaU apertures are left at each comer of the guide \ 
I for the purpose of preventing the slightest deviation ; it is \ 
I therefore needful to be extremely careful in the regulation of j 
I these punctures, in the first instance taking care that the ; 
\ guide is placed peWectly flat and even on the surface of the I 
\ material ; then mark with green the small apertures at each \ 
\ of the comers, which are to be the means of directing the \ 
i succession of guides requisite to complete the pattern, which \ 
\ will form leaves when finished. Press all superfluous colour \ 
from the brush, as the smallest portion only will be neces- \ 
sary for the first lint. ' Commence shadowing up at that c 
part of the pattern from which the darkest shade will be \ 
exhibited, holding the brush perpendicularly, working it 
delicately up to the edge of the petals, if a flower: leaving 
the top nearly colourless ; the leaves executed in the same 
manner, preserving the edges light; shadowing up from the 
centre vein in rose-leaves and gradually tinting up to the 
last shade, the outline to be preserved clear and distinct. 
It is essential to be particular in colouring leaves ; study- 
ing Nature for their respective tints, occasionally varying 
them with a brown tint, or some may be tinted at the 
edges with red, in order to diversify the colours. Saxon 
green is more appropriate for lilacs, convolvulus, and many 
others. In shadowing of leaves there is much variation : 
tulips, lilies, and iris are shadowed from the lower part of 
the stalk, the colour a willow green, with a tint of blue, 
the veins of each distinctly marked aad \K<ek \<st^^C)ar^«:^ 
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of the leaf. Bear in mind that leaves standing above the 
flowers, or in approximation, should be tipped with very pale 
green, as reflecting the light, making the next shade consi- 
derably deirker; all leaves in the shade are to be rendered 
dark. Stalks of roses are to be in olive brown, otherwise 
dark green, to produce variety. Great care should be observed 
in tinting every description of white flower, as the beauty 
and delicacy will be much impaired by a disregard to the 
lighter parts. It will be necessary to observe that the guides \ 
or formulas are to be used in succession as they are nimi- \ 
bered, and regulated by the comer apertures. In shadowing \ 
flowers it is essential to be very particular, the petals of some \ 
varying much from others, for mstance : — the tulip is shadowed \ 
from the top of the petals, and a variety of other flowers from <> 
the lower part. The veining of leaves are also infinitely \ 
varied, and should be all represented according to Nature, c 
When the whole of the pattern is painted it will be necessary \ 
to go over with the guides a second time, with the exception \ 
of the first tint ; this will afford the means of correcting any \ 
deficiencies, besides giving a more distinct expression in the \ 
outline, and shadowing the darker parts. Birds, butterflies, or f 
any beautiful insects can be splendidly executed by this mode, \ 
the guides for them being less elaborate than for flowers. \ 
When painted, the wings are to be ornamented by touches of \ 
gold or ruby bronze, mixed up with a small portion of gum- \ 
water, and put on with a brush ; after which apply the gold \ 
dry, and rub it imtil it becomes smooth and polished. The \ 
white spots on the wings are produced by a di-op of water \ 
on the part,, absorbing it with blotting-paper; the dark rich 
specks to be tinted with Indian ink. The fine streaks or 
bars to be marked nicely with a fine steel pen, for which use 
thick Indian ink. In order to render the appearance of butter- 
£ie8 extreme^j natural, the wings should be painted on both 
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sides of tiie card-board, cutting them out very neatly with a 
penknife ; the body to be gummed on the part for which it 
may be designed, and an incision made on each side to intro- 
duce the wings ; this has a pretty effect on a bouquet of flowers < 
previously painted. To those who are unacquainted with I 
the use of the pencil, a steel pen may be used with greater I 
facility, in veining leaves or producing any peculiar fine marks \ 
that may be indispensable in the painting. \ 
Patterns, guides, and every requisite material for the art j 
can be obtained at the fancy repositories. j 



PREPARING THE GUIDES OR FORMULAS FOR 
THE ORIENTAL TINTING. 



Having selected the subject to be copied, place over it 
tracing-paper, and mark in outline, with a pencil, the parts 
of one colour. Another piece of the tracing-paper is then to 
be laid on, for the purpose of proceeding with all the com- 
partments of another colour, and thus continue imtil the 
whole of the pattern is obtained, taking caxe that it is accu- 
rately performed. The second process is to prepare a series 
of guides. Obtain cartridge-paper, on which place some 
camp-paper with the black side downwards ; place on the back 
the tracing-paper with the first outline, and with a steel tracer 
mark out the pattern which will be developed on the cartridge- 
paper by means of the camp-paper : in this way a succession 
of patterns are produced which, when cut out, will form a series 
of guides. Take a sharp penknife, with which cut out the 
interior of the outlines on the cartridge-paper, each guide 
having apertures left through which the colour may be 
tinted on the material intended for use. The formulas 
or guides are to be nmnbered, and used consecutively, 
puncturing small apertures in each coni<et Cki \3aa^85aSva^A<5jt ^K 
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the purpose of fixing them evenly on the material ; in this it 
is needful to be very particular, as the smallest deviation 
from the right course will entirely destroy the painting. 

In order to explain the nature of the guides as clearly as 
practicable, we have inserted a set already formed. 

The first represents a subject, from its simplicity, weU 
adapted to initiate pupils into the practice of making their 
own formulas. 




Fig. 1. 



I 



Fig. 1. — The outline of tiie pear in this subject should be 
first traced ; then part of the leaf by No. 3, and the points 
Nos. 4 and 4. Then trace it with camp-paper on cartridge- 
paper, and cut out the parts so traced with a sharp-pointed 
penknife, as represented in Fig. 2. 

A similar process must be adopted with that part of the 
subject marked No. 2, forming the leaf, stalk, and points 
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when another guide will have^heen made, as exhibited in 
Fig. 3. 
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Finally, for the fibres of leaves and finishing work, a 
guide or formula is to be made as represented in Fig. 4. 



Pig. 4. 




When the guides are formed, it will be proper to give 
thep one or two coats of varnish, to preserve their edges 
from wearing by the action of the brushes. In using them 
it will be necessary to colour the guide points with an almost 
imperceptible wash ; that is, those points which are merely 
used for fitting each guide in its proper place. In larger 
subjects the points are most frequently so made, a%^in the 
end, to form a leaf. 

INLAID INDIAN PAINTING. 

This style is intended to represent ivory and ebony inlaid. 
The adaptation of this painting is extremely useful for fancy- 
work, pole-screens, work-boxes, &c. 

It is necessary that the wood should be well seasoned and 
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^ of a peculiarly hard quality. The top of the tahle is to be 
i covered with a preparation consisting of flake-white and 
> isinglass mixed with water to the consistence of paint, which 
I is to be put on the surface by means of a hog's-hair brush, and 
i repeated until the top assumes the appearance of being well 
i covered; it is then to be polished up smoothly with sand- 
\ paper, in order to remove any irregularities occasioned by 
putting on the preparation. Make choice of an Indian style 
of pattern, and copy this with tracing-paper laid over the 
pattern, marking out the whole of it with a black-lead pencil ; 
this being completed, place on the table (or any object 
intended to be inlaid) some black camp-paper, the black side 
on the surface, over which must be placed the tracing-paper 
with the pattern ; affix them together evenly on the article 
by means of small pins at each of the cornel's, and with a 
steel-pointed tracer distinctly mark out the pattern, which 
requires great nicety in its execution, as every mark will be 
represented by the use of the black paper; all the finer 
touches must therefore be delicately marked by not pressing 
upon the tracing too heavily. The groxmdwork is then to be 
filled in with Indian ink rubbed up thickly ; and by means of 
a camel's hair brush laid in round the pattern, taking care 
that the outline is not jagged. The entire outline of the 
pattern should be neatiy finished, previously to filling up 
with the ink all the necessary groundwork. FuU patterns 
are the most appropriate for this painting, and especially to 
be preferred small, as they display the intention more effec- 
tively in the representation of the inlaid work. The small 
fine marks, as the veins of leaves, &c., can be done with a 
pen having a fine nib ; this is more easy for those who are un- 
accustomed to the use of the pencil, as the great beauty of the 
work chiefly depends upon the delicacy of the interior marks, 
as in some degree are used in representing the e>bftdiy««s.. 
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When the pattern is entirely perfected the whole is to be 

varnished and nicely polished, by which it is rendered durable 

for many years. As the varnishing is a very difficult process, 

it is better to have it done by those who are thoroughly 

\ accustomed to the business. Fancy tables are made ex- 

I tremely pretty by having the centre in coloured painting with 

I a border round it inlaid. 



MEZZOTINTO STYLE TO KEPRESENT PENCIL 
DRAWINGS. 

The mode by which this style is effected is similar to the 
oriental painting, and is so simple in its execution that it 
can be readily accomplished by the most uninitiated in the 
art of drawing. Subjects adapted for this style are bold 
landscapes, Gothic buildings, and sea views. Materials 
necessary for practising the art are — guides, a box of prepared 
black lead, and six dabbers, with camp and tracing paper. 
The guides are to be used in succession as numbered, pre- 
cisely ma. directed for the tinting. The beauty of the work 
principally consists in the arrangement of light and shade, 
which ought to be an important consideration for an artist, 
skill being usually tested by the judgment displayed in 
shadowing. 

In commencing the work it is needful to bestow extreme 
care and delicacy in applying the first tint; the lead on 
the first dabber should be scarcely perceptible. For guide 
No. 1 examine the design to be copied, and work up from the 
darkest shade in gradual tint, touching the lighter parts so 
as to produce much softness, it being more easy to increase 
the depth of colour than to diminish it. The instructions 
previously given for the oriental tinting will act as a guide 
/or the mezzotmto. 
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PAINTING ON VELVET. 

The acquisition of this art was originally considered of 
some importance, and was held in high estimation for the 
exquisite brilliancy displayed in the coloming. Eequisites 
for the art : — Twelve brushes called scrubs, twelve bottles of 
liquid velvet coloiu^, a box of prepared black lead, and list 
tightly roUed up two inches in diameter, the latter is used for 
softening off the colour. 

The velvet for painting on should be strained evenly, by 
tacking it on a drawing-board, and the sketch correctly marked 
lightly on the material ; care must be observed in putting on 
the colour ; avoid using the brush too near the outline, lest 
the colour should extend beyond the limits of the pattern — 
this renders it, in some measure, difficult to execute ; much, 
however, depends upon the position of the brush on the 
velvet ; if held quite upright, the colour will be Uable to fall 
too suddenly. The spreading of the colours may in some 
degree be obviated by the use of a little gum-water on the 
brush ; commence working the scrub from the darkest shade, 
gradually decreasing the tint until the edges become extremely 
Ught. The rules for colouring are the same as previously 
directed; each colour should be thoroughly dry before another 
is laid on. The beauty of the painting will depend upon the 
taste of the artist and the judgment exercised in the selection 
of subjects. When completed the velvet is to be brushed up 
to raise the pile. 

AETIFICIAI. FRUIT. 

The first process is, forming the mould from which the 
cast of fruit is to be taken. This is done by mixing plaster 
of Paris with water, to the consistency of thick igainfc. ^%^^ \V. 
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mould of fruit cannot be taken whole, it is necessary to pre- 
pare it for the parts required. For an apple, orange, or pear, 
two parts will be sufficient; but in other cases, when the fruit 
abounds in irregularities, it is requisite to take the mould in 
three or more parts, otherwise, a difficulty will be caused 
in removing it. 

In preparing an apple, &c., it is necessary to oil the surface 
of one half of the fruit, which, having done, place over it the 
plaster of Paris ; as it sets, or dries, which it wiU do very 
quickly, smooth the edges to the exact half, with a knife, 
making at the same time several notches in the edge, in 
order that the two parts when taking may fit closely ; when 
the plaster is sufficiently hardened, oil the edge with a 
cameFs hair pencil, and prepare for taking the mould of the 
second half, which is performed in the same manner ; the 
two halves placed together, will form a perfect mould, the 
plaster being readily removed by means of oiling. The 
next process is, taking the cast; the parts of the mould 
will be rendered more hard by immersion in cold water ; all 
the parts must now be bound together with string. Prepare 
the wax by melting it to the consistency of cream, pour it 
into the mould at the aperture caused by the stalk, which 
must be increased should the orifice be not sufficiently capa- 
cious to admit the wax; when the wax is thoroughly 
hardened, the string must be removed, and the pieces of the 
mould taken from the fruit : a perfect cast of the fruit is 
thus produced. The colours used are to be obtained in pow- 
der, and delicately put on the wax by means of the finger, 
the lighter parts touched with a camel's hair pencil. With 
some description of fruit, as an orange, grapes, &c., the colour 
may be put in the wax, and the bloom produced afterwards 
by the use of the powder. The stalks are formed and in- 
serted at the top of the frmt. The leaves are produced by thin 
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sheets of wax, punched out to the size required, with punches 
prepared for the purpose ; these can be obtained at any tool 
warehouse. Fruit executed in this style can be rendered ex- 
tremely natural, and are pretty ornaments for fancy tables, 
tastefuJly grouped, and covered with a glass suited to the 
size. 

ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS IN WAX. 

The wax can be obtained for this purpose in sheets I 
already prepared and coloured. The necessary materials 
for modelling the flowers are several sheets of thin wax, 
of various colours, pimches of various sizes, for the leaves 
and petals of the flowers, and a flat piece of lead. Place on 
the lead several sheets of wax evenly upon each other, and 
cut out the leaves with a punch for the purpose ; the colour of 
the wax, of course, is to be green. Having perfected the 
leaves, place them carefully upon a tray, and prepare the 
pink sheets of wax for roses, cutting out first the large petals ; 
the second process will be, to cut out all the component parts. 
In the same manner proceed with the other flowers, having 
previously ascertained the variety which will be required to 
constitute the group. The parts of each flower should be 
placed separately, otherwise their formation will be rendered 
more troublesome ; a small pair of tweezers will be needful, 
to take up the leaves and petals from the trays. Where 
ladies have confidence in their own powers, much of the 
formality of the artificial flower may be obviated by taking 
the natural flower itself, as a model, in place of the artificial 
punches. For this purpose, pull the flower entirely to pieces, 
and imitate the form of each of its component parts in wax, 
of the proper colour, painting and shadowing each in imi- 
tation of the natural leaf, petal, or stem. This done, re- 
construct the leaves of wax, so as to imitate ctlar.^ ^Ssv<b ^^K 
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original copy. In this manner, all the grace and beauty of 
the original may be imitated. But it will be well, in trying 
the experiment, to have two flowers of the same kind, one 
to pull to pieces, and one from which to construct the copy. 
Ladies, who have studied the subject, can readily execute 
groups of flowers in wax, which have a most beautiful ap- 
pearance, as well as being exquisite works of art. 

MANTEL ORNAMENTS TO REPRESENT 
PETRIFACTION. 

This description of ornament is extremely rare, and pos- 
sesses a more cosily appearance than could possibly be 
imagined from the simplicity of its construction. 

Obtain at a glass-manufactory three vases, of any pattern 
that may be preferred, the centre one to be the largest in size. 
The glass of which they are composed to be extremely thin, 
and every part hollow, even the foot and top. In order to 
admit the preparation, an aperture must be left at the bottom 
of the stand, for the purpose of inserting a brush ; a top to 
fit each vase is necessary. 

Rub on the palette various colours, as for painting, but 
more ill quantity, and much thicker ; then be prepared with 
the best gum-arabic, finely powdered; take a lai*ge-sized 
camel's hair brush, and put on the colours inside the vase 
in patches, near to each other, plticing occasionally the 
yeUow and blue near together, so that a green may be pro- 
duced by their blending ; the same with pink and blue, for 
purple and lilac. Having thus distributed the colours, strew 
over them the powdered gum, which will adhere to the moist 
colours, and display a splendid representation of spa ; repeat 
the process, imtil it assumes a thick and solid appearance, 
covering every part of the glass. The lid and foot to be 
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done in the same manner, each part of the vase to he filled 
with sand, when completed, in order to give it solidity ; the 
lid to he cemented on with plaster of Peiris, and a cork inserted 
at the hottom, to prevent the sand oozing out. These orna- 
ments are very heautiful. 
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TO PREPAEE GLASS JARS, OR BOTTLES. 

I Select from chintz any splendid Indian patterns, cut 
I them out, and gum them on the jars in a tasteful manner; 
I let them remain twenty-four hours ; clean them with a wet 
5 cloth, between the prints ; suffer them to remain a few hours 
^ longer, lest the damp should raise the edges. Take some 
white wax and flake white, groimd fine, melt them together, 
and, with a japanning brush, cover all the glass, above and 
round the prints ; by this method they are enabled to hold 
water, without any fear of raising the edges of the prints. 
If a coloured ground should be preferred, mix with the wax 
any colour suited to the taste : a little saffron, or gamboge, 
for yellow; green can be produced from verdigris ; chocolate 
from burnt lunber ; blue, from Prussian blue. When colom*s 
are used, the flake white should be omitted. Large raisin 
jars may be done in the same manner, and are veiy orna- 
mental for the comers of drawing-rooms. They have the 
appearance of antique china. 

The jars are to be purchased at any grocers, at a trifling 
expense. 

CRYSTAL GROUPS, FOR CABINET ORNAMENTS. 

Dissolve as much alum as will make a saturated solution; 
pour it into a pipkin, and slowly evaporate it, by boiling 
until half of the original quantity remains ; suspend any 
rugged substance that is intended to be crystallized^ in tK<^ 
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solution ; it must cool gradually, and not be shaken during 
the operation. Willow baskets can be done in this manner, 
and the splendid deep blue crystals of sulphate of copper 
are produced in the same manner as alum. 

Cinders, beech-stones, walnuts, are well suited, having a 
rough exterior. 
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MOCK CHINA SCENTJAES. 

Take any description of common jars, or vases, with a lid 
and stand, made at the turners, to fit the jar. Cover each 
with widow's lawn, or paint them with flake white. 

Procure Indian patterns of chintz or paper, nicely cut out, 
gum these on, bearing in mind, that it is intended to repre- 
sent antique china, and must therefore be arranged differently 
to the modem mode. 

The jars, stands, and Ms, to be done in a corresponding 
manner ; gold ink is to be used as a border for the edges, on 
which put some dry gold, and rub it until a polish be pro- 
duced. These ornaments are very handsome in their appear- 
ance, when taste is displayed in their execution. In order to 
secure them from wet, it is necessary to have them nicely 
varnished. Preparation for the scent will be foxmd in 
another page. 

TKANSPAKENT SCKEENS, OF A NOVEL 
DESCKIPTION. 

A screen is to be formed of wire, bent to any shape 
required, either roimd, square, or octagon. Gauze is the 
material to be ornamented, the quality of which is to be 
rather open, having interstices ; this is to be stretched and 
fastened neatly over the wire, and boimd with narrow satin 
n'bbon. 
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A preparation is now to be made, consisting of groimd 
flake white and gum-water, mixed to the consistency of 
paint, which is to be divided into portions, and placed 
separately into cups for the reception of the colours, which 
are the same as those used for painting. The liquid colours 
used for velvet painting will be preferable, as possessing 
greater brilliancy; a small portion of white must be re- 
served, and the varied hues mixed up separately, in each 
cup. 

The method of using the preparation is by means of a 
needle, the top of which is to be covered with sealingwax, 
for the purpose of holding it with convenience, leaving the 
point free for use. The design intended for the screen should 
be drawn on paper, and tacked imdemeath the gauze, leaving 
a sufficient space between, for the insertion of the mixture 
in the gauze. 

Take up with the point of the needle a small drop of the 
paint, and drop it into the interstice of the gauze, regulat- 
ing the colours according to the representation of the pat- 
tern. Any design can be accurately delineated by this method, 
which most decidedly possesses the advantage of novelty. 
In the choice of devices for the decoration of screens, much 
depends upon taste. A basket of flowers in the centre, and 
a motto at each of the comers, encircled by a small wreath ; 
or groups of shells, with coral and sea-weed; the comers 
finished with bouquets, tied together with a white band, look 
well. Many others might be enimierated, equally pretty, but 
the pupil should be accustomed to exercise h&[ own judgment 
in t^e choioe of designs such as ore most calculated to display 
her ingenuity and taste. This style of work is to be executed 
with great care, shadowing the subjects in the same manner 
\ heretofore described. 

This new method of ornamenting fancy articles is espe- 
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34 DRAWING AND PAINTING. 

cially axlapted for transparent screens, as each of the sides 
exhibits the pattern with equal effect. 



TRANSPARENT SCREENS, 

BEPBESENTINO A CHANGE OF FIGURES. 

On thin drawing-paper sketch out lightly any figure, 
animal, &c., as a boy holding a mouse in a trap, with a dog 
jumping up. On another piece of paper trace it very accu- 
rately, without any dark shadows. By adding a frock or 
bonnet, the boy can be changed into a girl. Having completed 
the second drawing, cut it out and paste it, at the edges only, 
on the back of the first drawing with the greatest nicety, in 
order that the copy which has received the addition of the 
cap may exactly correspond with the other. Paste on paper 
at the edges, and the production can then be appropriated 
as the centre ornament for a transparent screen. 

When placed on the mantelpiece, the first picture is 
represented : but by holding it up opposite to the light, or 
fire, the second one is exhibited. 

Taste and ingenuity may suggest a great variety of very 
pleasing subjects. 

LANDSCAPES FOR TRANSPARENT SCREENS. 

Landscapes, ibr the embellishment of screens, are imique, 
executed in the following manner, bearing a resemblance \ 
to sepia drawings : — 

Draw any style of building in good perspective, and on 
the parts where the shadows fall, paste pieces of paper, vary- 
ing the thickness proportionate to the depth of shadow 
required, using, occasionally, as suits the purpose, thin 
or thick paper, increasing the strips when needful, until 
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they are sufficiently deepened ; also place strips round the 
mouldings of the windows; repeat them when requisite. 
Foliage and clouds may he executed in the same manner, 
producing all the yariation of tints and shades. 

In representing a moonlight view, it is necessary, to 
produce a good effect, that the shadows should he rendered 
dark ; to ascertain this, it should he held opposite the light, 
when any deficiency will he apparent. 

The landscape may he improved hy putting a little varnish 
on the edges of the lighter parts, hy means of a camers 
hair pencil; when completed, paste it at the edges only 
hetween very thin pap^, and the landscape will he displayed 
hy holding it up against the light. The moon is represented 
hy marking out a round spot at the comer from whence the 
light proceeds, and then varnishing or oiling it. 



GAUZE SCREENS. 

The framework of the screen is formed of wire, made oval 
or octagon, the gauze stretched tightly over, and sewn down 
neatly ; to conceal the stitches, hind it with gold paper or 
rihhon: the handles to he extremely light. The gauze may 
he ornamented in a great variety of styles, each claiming 
some degree of heauty. 

Some may he decorated with small artificial flowers, 
gummed on in. a tasteftd manner. Others embroidered in 
gold thread, with a coat of arms for the centre. Another 
mode can he adopted, which certainly cannot vie with the 
others in heauty, but may still he rendered extremely pretty. 
Cut out patterns of chintz, gumming them on the gauze in 
any fancifrQ manner ; by nice management, the screens may 
be ornamented on each side. 
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The applique work ih. satin is very beautiful on gauze, 
working round the edges with gold thread instead of braid. 

CRIMPED PAPER STAND SCREENS. 

The paper used for this purpose is glazed on both sides, 
and is rather thicker than other fancy papers. The sheet is 
to be divided into three equal strips, and to be joined 
together with gum in one entire length. The paper is now 
to be folded neatly down at the edge, into a narrow width; on 
the same edge place narrow strips of gold paper .to form a 
border ; this must be put on a little below the edge, which is 
the margin of the screen. It is now ready for crimping ; 
this is e^ted by a machine used for the purpose, which can 
be obtained at the turner's. Having completed this operar 
tion, proceed to draw it up to form the round, which is done 
by running a thread completely through from end to end; 
draw up the paper tightly, and fasten the ends together with 
gum, on which the handle is to be placed, for the purpose of 
concealing the join. From the extreme lightness of the screen, 
it is necessary to have the handles to correspond, which 
should be either black or white wood, decorated with small 
bows of ribbon. In order to conceal the puncture in the 
centre, a gold ornament may be gummed on, and the handles 
fastened on very securely. These screens have been usually 
made up in a plain style, but a variety of new modes may 
be suggested, by which tiiey call be made to -assume a yery 
handsome appearance. ' 

Crimped paper is used for many ornaments ; it has a 
pretty appearanoe round eartiirai flower-pots, intended for the 
house : these ore done in the same way as for screens enclos- 
ing a small wire at the bottom, and increasing the length of 
/lie BtzipB of paper proportionate to the size of the pot. 
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BASKETS AND CARD ORNAMENTS. 



MOSS BASKETS. 



Takb four shades of olive green lamb's wool, or worsted, 
and four shades of brown. One skein of each is sufficient 
for a pair of baskets. The basket is made in pasteboard, 
either in a round or oval shape, &c., with a handle across ; 
the shape covered inside and out with green silk. Knit 
the lamb's wool, or worsted, eeich shade separately. Pass a 
piece of thread through the last loops, and fasten at each 
end. Wet the knitting, and dry it gently. Wlien sufficiently 
dry, unravel the knitting, and make up the lamb's wool 
in small bunches. This method will produce the curly and 
moss-like appearance. The bimches are to be sewn on the 
silk in graduated shades. To form the balls, wind the 
lamb's wool round the thumb and finger of the left hand, 
like a figure of eight, and tie in the centre. 

STRAW BASKETS. 

Cut a circular piece of pasteboard for the bottom, and 
another for the top, rather larger. Procure bimdles of 
whole straws from a bonnet^shop; cut them of even length, 
the intended height of the basket ; punch holes the size of 
the straws, round the top and bottom, the holes at the top 
more distant apart. Introduce the straw into the pasteboard 
of the top and bottom, leaving half an inch prQ^e(^t&3QL% \s> 
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each beyond the pastehoard. Fonn the handle, and fasten 
it on^ havings twisted over it some eplit straws; intwin© 
ribbon through the upright atraws, which giye it the ap- 
pearance of chequered work. 

FEATHER BASKETS, 

Take the quill feathers of anj bird with handsome 
plumage; remove the quill piitt, and introduce the feathers 
into a bEisket preTJOUsly made as directed for tlie straw, l 
with holes pim^hed to receive the featbei^. Or wire may 
he bent in the ibim of any pattern, according to taste. \ 
Fasten the feathera to the wire at regular distances. Make | 
the handle with wire, and twiet over it ribbon or gilt paper. 

WAFER BASKETS, 

Make auy pretty-shaped basket^ cut out in Bristol-hoard ; 
bind the edges with narrow ribbon, which when done sew 
together ; this is to be covered with wafer ornaments made 
as foUowa ; — Cut iome wafers in halves and in quarters ; the 
red are tlie most handsome, but the colours can be varied 
according to taste. Take a perfect wafer to 
form the basis, place the half across and tlie 
quarters on each side ; other quarters are 
used and fitted in between (see diagram). 
Having completed the number, pkce them 
thickly on the basket; they wiQ adhere 
aufficiiju9|y by moistening the wafers* The handle to be 
done in the same style, 

ALUM BASKETS. 

Make baskets of wire, or obtain a willow basket, which 
j% perhaps, prefershlB^ on account of its roughness. Make 
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a Strong solution of aliun in a yessel sufficiently capacious to 
contain the basket, which must be suspended in the yessel 

over the fire and when taken off. As it cools, the aliun will J 

gradually crystallize on the basket, which forms a very ^ 

pretty appearance. They can be coloured, if preferred, by > 

putting into the alum saturation any brilliant colour. These | 

are pretty for table ornaments. { 

( 

LAVENDEE-SCENTED BASKETS. J 

These are made in a similar manner to those described | 
in straw, with the exception of substituting lavender-stalks \ 
for straw, interwoven with ribbon or strips of gilt paper. 
They have a pretty, light appearance, and diffiise an agree- 
able perfiime. To be ornamented by bows of ribbon. 

STRAW COTTAGE. 

Form a cottage, with doors and windows painted ; leave 
a wide margin to the roof for the eaves ; press straws flat, 
and gum them on each side of the roof to form the thatch ; 
the ends and gables of the roof to be ornamented with 
straw according to fancy. In the projection of the roof 
make holes on each side for the admission of straw, in the 
same manner as they are inserted for the baskets. This 
forms a portico. Make the chimney with coloured paste- 
board. 

SHELL BASKET. 

Form a basket, of any shape, in millboard. Mark out 
the bottom of it correctiy; that is, should an octagon shape 
be selected, ascertain that the sides are of an equal length. 
In turning up for the sides of the basket, be particular . 
in cutting only half through the millboaxd*, tJafe ss^s^'%. xa x\ 
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be fastened together with strips of linen glued on each side. 
The basket is then to be covered with green paper. Obtain 
the smallest shells that can be procured, with which the 
basket is to be ornamented in any fanciful manner. The 
inside to be lined with moss, and the shells fastened on 
tastefully around the sides, with glue or strong gum. These 
have a very pretty appearance for table ornaments. 

FANCY BASKETS. 

Make baskets of various shapes, in thick Bristol-board ; 
if to be covered, they are preferable in millboard, as being 
more durable. They may be embellished in various styles; 
some to be ornamented with feathers of the most brilliant 
plumage; the feathers are to be small, and gummed on 
the basket so as to conceal any appearance of the stalk, 
which must be previously scraped down at the back of the ^ 
feather — the quill part, of course, taken ofP. These have a 
beautiful appearance when the plumage is well chosen. 
Another mode is, decorating some with butterflies and 
splendid insects, which are to be painted, cut out, and 
gummed on' the basket, interspersing them with small 
groups of artificial flowers. Others may be varied with 
rice, sealingwax, allspice, &c., all of which look well to 
form a variety. 

PIEECED COSTUMES. 

Procure the drawing of an Oriental or Turkish figure, 
the hands, face, and feet nicely coloured; the dresses of 
which only are to be pierced. Place the figure intended to 
be pierced, very evenly, on several folded sheets of blotting- 
paper, put flatly on a drawing-board. The outline of the 
folds in the dress are to be marked with a tracing-needle, 
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and then punctured in the dress from the front to the back 
of the paper. Beverse the drawing, with its surface down- 
wards, and pierce the interior of the dress with peculiarly 
small needles, taking great care that the pimctures are very 
minute. Oriental costiunes painted on rice paper have a 
soft and beautiful effect when so pierced. 

MODELLING IN RICE PAPER. 

Sheets of rice paper, of various colours, are to be ob- 
tained, and several pimches for cutting, or rather stamping, 
out the leaves and petals of the flowers. Place several 
sheets together of pink, for roses, stamp out the larger 
petals, and continue with all the component parts until 
you have obtained the nmnber required for use. This is 
performed on a fiat piece of lead, on which is placed the 
rice paper; the pimches being used as directed. Leaves are 
done with green rice paper of various hues and sizes, to 
correspond with the flower. In forming the groups, small 
tweezers must be provided, as they require much delicacy 
in adjusting. The leaves, and parts of the flowers, ought to 
be placed separately upon a tray, otherwise the process of 
making them will be more difficult and ti'oublesome. They 
are made in the same manner as artificial fiowers. 

CARD ORNAMENTS. 

A great variety of fanciful ornaments may be executed 
in Bristol or millboard. The elementary principles of the 
art of constructing them may be readily acquired, the form 
and style of which can be regulated according to taste. 
Elaborate and exquisitely-finished architectural subjects, 
models of great cmiosity, grottoes, &c., are executed in 
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paper, and much ingenuily manifested in their construction, 
which can only he ohtained hy practice, with a comhination 
of taste. 

PASTEBOAKD BOX. 

For a square hox, draw the shape of the hottom the size 
intended, and parallel lines for the sides; cut half through 
the pastehoard, which must be veiy thick, and turn up the 
sides ; the lid formed in the same way, with the exception of a 
piece of paper pasted inside. Bind the edges with gold paper, 
and decorate it with ornaments of gold medallions; or, if 
white, the sides and top can be painted with groups of flowers. 
If made with millboard, the box should be covered with any 
fanciful paper. 

CARD-BOX. 

Make them in the same manner, the shape and size of a 
pack of cards, with a notch in the upper part to admit the 
thumb and finger for the purpose of extricating the cards. 
These are very useM, and, handsomely decorated, look well 
upon the card-table, with counter-trays to match. 

COUNTER-TRAYS. 

Make them in millboard, covered with black Indian omar 
mented paper; bind the edges very neatly with gold paper, 
in narrow strips. Seven or nine form the set. The card- 
box should correspond with the trays. The centre tray must 
be made larger than the others. 

PASTEBOARD BASKET, 

These may be constructed in the same manner as the 
boxes. Cut the comers and fasten up the sides in the same 
/^ maimer. To strengthen the joins, a piece of linen cut in 
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narrow strips aud glued on will be a good method. Place 
the handle from the centre ; twist over it gold paper. Cover 
the basket with fancy paper, and ornament it with gold border- 
ing. If white, a wreath of flowers round the sides; but, for 
durability, coloured paper will be preferable. 

GLASS BOX. 

Procure from a glass-cutter four pieces of glass in an 
oblong shape, the same length for top and bottom, back and 
front; two others, equal in depth to the back and front, and 
in breadth to the top and bottom, for the ends. Bind the 
edges with narrow ribbon ; sew the ribbon neatly together, 
having previously made the comers secure. The box may 
be variously ornamented by any fanciful device. Any other 
shape can be formed, either in plate-glass or ground glass. 
Glass can be obtaiued at the fancy repositories, with different 
subjects engraved on it. 
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EMBROIDERY. 



COLOUBED EMBKOIDERY. 

This description of work has, from a very remote period, 
been deservedly appreciated, and has acquired considerable 
importance from having been used in the decoration of court 
dresses, for which it is still hpld in very high estimation. 
In the exercise of this acquirement, a variety of beautiful 
subjects can be displayed, upon silk or satin, in a very 
effective and natural style, in the execution of which a 
knowledge of painting certainly is an acquisition, as it 
offers to the pupil a correct method of harmonizing the 
colours. In the absence, however, of this art, a coloured 
pattern should be previously obtained as a guide to the 
embroideress. This style of work is more especially adapted 
for flowers, as the manner in which the work is executed 
affords an opportimity of shadowing more naturally than 
can be produced by any other mode. 

The material on which the subject is to be worked 
must be very tightly fixed in a frame of a suitable size, 
and confined by veiy small tacks. Floss silk is used in 
various shades, and long embroidery-needles. Make a knot 
in the silk ; insert the needle underneath, which must be \ 
brought to the surface. The stitches should be long, and 
of unequal lengths. Pass the needle back, half an inch 
J^om the &T8t point. It is necessary to place one stitch 
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higher than the other, in order that the shades should 
be nicely blended. In flowers, the stitches should be 
more rounded than for leaves. Draperies must be worked 
according to the grain of the garment, and the stitches 
considerably longer than for flowers or leaves. All the 
stitches ought gradually to fall in between the others. It is 
necessary to follow strictly the colour and shadowing of the 
artist, bearing in mind that no shade should be abruptly 
introduced. The stalks of flowers are worked in rows, and 
pointed leaves are to be worked round the outline; large 
leaves are worked from the centre vein, in rather a slanting 
direction — the centre part to be the darkest ; stitches short 
and irregular, for the next shade to fall between. 

It is by practice alone that the pupil can become a pro- 
ficient in this tasteful acquirement, adhering to nature with 
as much accuracy as the subject will admit. Embroidery may 
be applied to a variety of ornamental purposes, as bags, silk 
aprons, neck ties, &c. ; indeed, it is applicable for so great 
a variety of subjects, that to enumerate them all would be 
superfluous. 

CHENILLE EMBROIDERY. 

This is very handsome on velvet or rich satin, either black 
or white. It is to be executed in a diflerent manner to 
the silk embroidery, as the chenille cannot be drawn 
through the material without injuring its appearance. 
Make a light pencil-drawing on the satin, or one with 
French chalk upon the velvet. A coloured copy would be 
a great advantage for those who are unaccustomed to paint- 
ing. The chenille is to be fastened down veiy neatly upon 
the surface of the material with fine sewing silk, which, if 
done correctly, the stitches may be concealed in the pile of 
the chenille. 
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In order to blend the tints it will be necessary to 
leave the chenille wider apart where the next shade is 
required to fall in; bearing in mind that all harmony 
will be destroyed without a due observance and a correct 
resemblance to nature, as the perfection of the work ma- 
terially depends upon the effect of light and shade. In 
forming a leaf, pass the chenille from the centre vein to 
the edge of the leaf, in a slanting direction, placing the 
rows closely, and pointing the leaf in a neat manner. In 
the formation of flowers, it is requisite to work the chenille 
in a rounded manner for the petals, as every description of 
embroidery would have an inelegant appearance, if worked 
in straight lines. 

In fastening down the colour at the termination, the 
chenille can be drawn through and fastened at the back 
of the work. The introduction of gold or silver thread is 
effective on black velvet or satin; and a border worked 
round a group of flowers, for a bag, is ornamental with gold 
cord and tassel. French knots for the centre of flowers. 
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BERLIN WORK. 



It would be idle to commend this elegant description of 
work, which has acquired a celebrity that seems more 
likely to increase than diminish. It has of late imdergone 
very considerable improvement, and great facilities are now 
afforded to pupils in obtaining coloured sketches intended 
for copying. 

These patterns are now executed in the most correct and 
masterly manner, the shadowing and stitches so perfectly 
delineated that an unskilful copyist cannot fail in the imi- 
tation. 

Berlin work, in the present day, has become so fashion- 
able, and in such high repute, that every young lady ought 
to be made acquainted with the process of working it. The 
most beautiM specimens are now exhibited at the Berlin 
repositories, at which places all the materials for the work 
can be obtained. 

A suitable frame is requisite, adapted to the size of the 
subject, An upright one is better suited for a large subject, 
rendering the working less difficult. The parts of which it 
is composed are, — a stretcher, across two roUers at the top, 
and two stretching swords; holes are placed evenly on each 
side, with keys inserted for the purpose of tightening the 
canvas, when needful. Great care should be observed in 
placing the canvas in the frame, which, if not performed with 
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accuracy, the work will be remlered uneven. Divide the can- 
vas, and sew the centre part of it to the middle of the list; 
having ascertained that it is evenly placed, lace up the sides 
with strong twine, place in the pegs at each comer, and 
it is ready for working upon the frame. . The principal and 
most useful stitches for Berlin work are cross-stitch and 
petit point, or tent-stitch. These must lie in the same direc- 
tion, otherwise the beauty of the work will be destroyed. 
The easiest method is working one half of the stitch to the 
end of the row, and proceed back in completing it. This is 
much less troublesome than perfecting the stitch at once. 
Insert the needle from the under part to the surface. The 
cross-stitch is a square foi-med of two threads on each of the 
sides. Tent-stitch, or petit point, may be termed half of a 
cross-stitch, all of which are to lie in the same way, taking 
only one thread in a slanting direction. 

The tent-stitch is useful for small objects, and is pre- 
ferable to the cross-stitch in the formation of flowers, as a 
greater degree of softness can be produced in the shadowing, 
the perfection of the work materially depends on the study 
of tinting with accuracy. 

In this work, as in embroidery, there is much room for 
the development of taste and judgment. 



IMPLEMENTS AND MATERIALS REQUISITE FOR ]' 
THE WORK-TABLE. 

EMBRomERT. — Materials — Silk, satin, veWet, doth, and 
tolle. For the work — ^Floss silk, gold duread, <di«[iille, and 
lamb's wool. 

BxRLiN Work. — Canvas, bolting, chenille needles, cross 
^aeedJes, lamb's wool, meshes of vatious nzes, caitridge and 
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tissue paper, a piercer, camel's hair pencil, gold thread, floss 
silk» soft cotton, strips of pasteboard. For pattern mark- 
ing — ^White lead and gum-water. This is used when the 
material for embroidery is black; when white, use stone- 
blue and gum-water. 

Knitting, Crochet, and Netting. — Purse twist of dif- 
ferent sizes, needles for each, China silk, common netting 
silk, gold and silver thread and twist, gold cord, and tassels. 

Beads (various). — Gold, steel, silver, polished, and gar- 
net ; with gold points, glass beads, &c. 

Wools. — German, various shades, ' single and double; 
Hamburg fleecy, of many threads ; Shetland and English 
cottons, of various sorts ; crochet needle, and fine-pointed 
scissors. 

The above articles are all to be obtained at the Berlin 
repositories. 

Neatness and order should characterize the arrangement 
of the work-table. 

STITCHES AND PATTERNS FOR BERLIN WORK. 

VELVET STITCH. 

This stitch is considered very ornamental, and suitable 
for many purposes. Commence with three rows of plain cross- 
stitch ; leave three threads, and work three more rows the 
same as before. Continue thus until the canvas is covered. 

Work in French stitch, across the rows, with double 
wool, over strips of cardboard. This method will render it 
more easy to cut The squares are formed of seventeen 
stitches, placing each the contrary way. 

GEBMAN DIAMOND. 

Commence with two threads, and increase to fourteen.; 
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60 BERLIN WORK. 

this to be done across the canvas. Increase one thread 
each way. Decrease to two. Proceed thus until the row is 
perfected. 

Second row. — Begin two threads, the length way of the 
canvas. 

In the centre of each diamond work a gold or steel bead, 
finishing the border with gold twist 

RUSSIAN PATTERN. 

This pattern has a splendid appearance, provided the 
colours and shades are judiciously worked, which is to be 
done across the canvas in irregular lengths. The first stitch 
to be formed of sixteen even threads ; second, over twelve ; 
third, sixteen. Proceed to the seventh row, which forms 
the centre. Next row, pass over eighteen threads, com- 
mencing the same as first. The following row formed in 
the same maimer, leaving four threads between the longest 
stitches in each row. Fill in the spaces with a diamond 
in the same way, composed of beads and gold thread alter- 
nately. Commence and finish with a half-diamond. 

ALOERINE WORK. 

This style of work is appropriated principally for mats, 
or for various purposes of utility requiring a substantial 
foundation, which is produced by working the wool over 
cotton piping. The rows are done in a similar manner . 
to the raised Berlin, with the difference of leaving the piping 
in the work. 

For this work small patterns are preferable; and it does 
not require any embellishment of gold, &c., being only 
designed for useful purposes. 

GOBELIN STITCH. 

inng the needle to the surface up two threads, and 
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insert it down over twenty-one threads; up three, down 
twenty-two ; up four, down twenty-three. Continue in this 
manner to the end of the row/ The stitches may be regu- 
lated in height to accord with the subject. 
This stitch is adapted for large patterns. 

VICTORIA PATTERN. 

Pass the wool over six threads for the centre, then over 
five ; thus proceed imtil the point is reached, which will be 
one thread. This half of the diamond is worked with shaded 
wool, and the other half of a different coloiur ; the shades of 
each turned alternately the opposite way. Comer-stitch of a 
brilliant colour. 

BASEST STITCH. 

Work three over two threads, called short stitch. The 
longest stitches are formed by working three over six 
threads; this to be done alternately until the row is finished. 
Second row. — The long stitch to be placed under the 
short. Continue thus to diversify imtil the rows are all 
worked. Kun under the long stitch, and over the short, a 
film of wool, for the purpose of producing the finish. 

ROYAL PATTERN. 

Form a diamond of six sides, by working it in the fol- 
lowing manner : — Count eight threads down the canvas, and 
increase one each way until there are twelve. Second 
row. — Begin with twelve threads, to join the longest stitch 
in the former row. The intersectional diamonds filled in 
with gold and silver thread. 

FRENCH STITCH. 

Take twelve threads; reduce two each way until the 
length and breadth are in conformity. ^ 
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DOUBLE PLAIT STITCH. 



Commence the stitch from left to right, four threads 
across, slanting downwards, crossing from right to left, 
passing the needle out in the middle of the four threads, 
previously crossed. Continue working down till the pattern 
is finished. 

IRISH STITCH. 

Commence in bringing the needle up one over four 
threads, down twenty-eight ; one stitch back, two threads 
up twenty-two; down sixty-two, up thirty-three, in a line 
with forty one; down eighty-three, in a line with sixty- two; 
up eighty-one, down forty-one. The spaces left to be filled 
up with half-stitches, covering six or eight threads; in re- 
turning, three or four. Devices can be formed, particularly 
diamond. 

FEATHER STITCH. 

This is produced in a similar manner to tent-stitch, — 
that is, in a slanting direction, working over twelve threads. 
Insert the needle one thread below, crossing on each side of 
the straight stitch, leaving one thread in height, and the 
bottom equal to the beginning. Work in shades, the 
colours variously contrasted, according to the taste of the 
worker. Finish up the centre of each row with gold or silver 
thread, working only one thread in the stitch, which pro- 
duces a pretty effect. 

STAR PATTERN. 

This must be commenced in working the wide way of 

the canvas over twelve threads; reduce one thread in every 

stitch; decrease and increase alternately in six rows, in 

order to produce squares like diamonds; ike next row to be 

done in the same manner, with the exception of working the 
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long way of the canvas. The introduction of heads where 
the stitches join is an embeUishment, which may be varied 
to taste by the insertion of gold or silver thread. 

SPANISH PATTERN. 

Commence by taking eight threads down the canvas, 
increasing one each way, in order to form a diamond of six 
sides. Second row. — Begin with twelve threads, that it may 
join the longest stitch in the preceding row. 

The intersectional diamonds are to be filled in alternately 
with beads, floss silk, and gold thread. 

This pattern has a most beautiful appearance, if taste- 
fully executed. 

WORKING FIGURES. 

The votaries of fancy needlework will find this a more 
difficult task than any other subject, as on the shadowing of 
the features depends the perfection of the work. The piin- 
cipal difficulty rests in obtaining the correct tints in repre- 
senting the flesh, which mast be worked in tent-stitch, and 
the shades are to be extremely close. In working the 
drapery, it is required that the shades should be perfectly 
distinct, more especially the Ughter ones in the folds ; the 
background to be subdued as much as may be rendered 
practicable, in order to give a prominence to the figure. 
The best effect is produced by using wool ; and the Ughter 
shades to be worked in sUk ; cross-stitch is better suited for 
the drapery and hair. 

It is no very easy task to attain a perfection in the 
working of colours, which can only be acquired by close 
application and practice. Miss linwood has afforded us a 
very convincing proof that the art can be attained in a 
most transcendent style of perfection. 
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RAISED BERLIN WORK. 



The method of raising the work is produced by working 
the wool over meshes of various sizes, according to the 
depth of the raised part The size generally used is eighteen 
inches in breadth and eleven inches in thickness. It is 
necessary to be prepared with several, as they cannot be 
removed until the row is complete. When tlie work is only 
required to be slightly raised, large round straws may be 
substituted, which facilitates the working. The process of 
working with the mesh is thus : — Place the mesh over the 
two threads intended to be worked; insert the needle in 
front, passing the wool over the mesh in a slanting direc- 
tion; again pass the needle over and under two threads. 
By this metiiod the wool is not wasted at the back of 
the work. 

Raised work requires to be gummed at the back, in 
order to render it more firm and steady. 

This style is variously executed, occasionally having the 
flowers raised and the leaves worked flat, in tent-stitch. 

In the formation of borders, a great number of bold, 
handsome stitches can be introduced, which are not so 
tedious in their operation ; some are very suitable for mats, 
rendering the work stronger and thicker in its appearance— 
these are described in the former part. The mode of 
making the fringe is done by laying the mesh even and 
flat to the last row of the work ; insert the needle under- 
neath, bring it to the surface, and place the wool over the 
mesh, taking up two threads; then take the two across, 
which completes the stitch. The wool is required to be very I 
thick for the fringe ; it can be varied in shades of diflerent \ 
colours. 
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The introduction of beads in Berlin work is a great 
improyement, often producing a brilliant effect Much taste 
can be displayed by working them in patterns interspersed 
in different colours. Gold thread worked at the edge of any 
delicate border is extremely pretty, and gives great finish 
to the work; it should be worked on one thread, to give it 
a neat appearance. 



APPLIQUE. 

The foundation on which this description of work is 
executed is usually woollen cloth or silk, and is a good style 
for table-covers, chair-cushions, and ottomans; it has a 
roimd and handsome appearance. The pattern intended 
for working must be drawn on the foimdation, when the 
materials of which the work is composed are in small pieces, 
in which case they are to be sown on the pattern. A more 
ready and convenient mode is tacking with thread the 
material, either velvet or satin, evenly on the foundation; 
the pattern is then drawn upon it, and the outline of the 
flowers and leaves neatly worked over, carefially fastening 
down all the points. A group of flowers in the centre of 
a table-cover has a very handsome appearance, if worked 
in the appropriate colours for the leaves and flowers and 
comers to correspond. In this case, pieces of velvet and 
satin must be used, and worked over with silk of the same 
colour. The border can be done as before described. The 
process of working in coloinrs is certainly rendered more 
tedious. Having entirely worked round the edges, proceed 
to finish it, by putting round very narrow braid of the same 
colour, working the centre of the flowers in French knots, 
twisting the silk twice round the needle; petals of the 
flowers to be formed by the braid. The tendrils and centre 
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part of the leaves are to be worked in long stitches, with 
silk twist of a darker colour; stalks in the same manner. 
This style of work affords the opportunity of displaying 
much taste in its performance, and produces a very rich 
and beautiful effect, possessing the advantage of novelty. 
When completed, the pattern is cut roimd carefully with 
small pointed scissors. 

TAMBOUK-WORK. 

Tambour was originally in great estimation, and was at 
one time considered of so much importance that it was 
adopted by many as a profitable avocation; it has, how- 
ever, lately been partially superseded by the raised white 
embroidery, for the execution of which the French are so 
much celebrated. Tambour has still, in the present day, 
many advantages, as it is a style of work peculiarly suited 
for working on a light and delicate fabric, and for which the 
raised work would be considered too heavy. 

The material for embellishment must be tightly fixed 
over the tambour-frame, adapted in size to the subject. 
The tambour needle is one of small size, hooked at the 
end, and fixed in an ivory handle. It is to be used in the 
right hand, holding the cotton or silk for working under- 
neath with the left hand. Twist the silk round the hook 
and draw it through to the surface; then draw a second 
loop through the first. Continue thus drawing one loop 
through the other, which forms the chain-stitch. 

In working muslin, the pattern must be previously 
drawn on with a solution of stone-blue, which can be re- 
moved by washing. Should the . material be gauze, or any 
other texture that cannot be washed, the pattern, in that 
case, is distinguished on the fabric by slightly running 
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round a thread : when the work is completed, the thread to 
be drawn out. 

Great nicety is required in forming the leaves and 
flowers, which are done in a different style to any other 
embroidery. Practice can alone afford the pupil the most 
ready and correct method of executing it. 

PKINT WORK. 

The process of working this is extremely tedious, and, 
in consequence, is not in such great requisition as other 
fancifiil works that are done more expeditiously. 

It is intended to be the representation of dotted or line 
engraving, to each of which it bears a great similitude, when 
executed with judgment. 

The design on the material (which is white lutestring) 
must be accurately sketched, and worked with very fine black 
silk. The stitches for the dotted engraving are to be minute, 
but longer for the line engraving: this, however, entirely 
depends upon the subject, as the copy intended to be imi- 
tated will be a sufficient guide. 

Foliage is formed by dots, and by stitches occasionally 
crossed. Distant views are to be worked in iron-gray silk. 
In working the ground, or water, it is necessary to have the 
stitches much longer, and more distant from each other ; the 
tediousness in working will be sufficiently compensated by 
the effect produced. 
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ELEMENTAKT STITCH IN CROCHET. 

Form a chain the required length, which is performed by 
drawing one loop through the other, until the proper quan- 
tity be obtained ; this constitutes the foimdation. Take the 
crochet, which must be used in a slanting direction, some- 
thing in the same manner in which a pen should be held, then 
pass it through the end loop of the chain, and on the crochet 
place the silk or wool, which must be drawn through the 
loop ; continue thus backwards and forwards, which produces 
a kind of ribbed crochet. This is considered the most 
simple for the first practice. Hold the work between the 
forefinger and thumb ; the silk, or wool, to be passed over 
the forefinger, under the second, and over the third. An 
ivory crochet is best suited for beginners, but in progressing 
a steel one is preferable, rendering the stitches more even 
and regular. 

DIRECTIONS ON CROCHET. 

Make a stitch, work the stitch as usual, working it again 
at the back of the loop. 

Take in, reduce, or diminish, take two stitches on the 
hook, or needle, work them off as one stitch. 

To join the thread. — Place the end of thread on the fore- 
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finger, the end towards the point of the finger, work over six 
stitches in the way explained. 

Carrying on threads in douhle crochet. — Lay the threads 
not required along the forefinger of left hand, insert the 
crochet into the stitch as usual, which must be below the 
threads that are being carried on; draw the threads with 
which you are crocheting at the back through the loop, into 
which the crochet is inserted. Make the finishing loop in 
the usual way, taking it over the threads ; make the stitch 
by drawing through the two loops on the needle. In working 
crochet, much depends on the size of the hook. 

Forming the edge stitch. — ^A loop must be drawn through 
the first loop or stitch on the first roimd, then another loop 
through the one just formed. This completes the edge stitch. 

It is necessary to work crochet rather loosely. The gauge 
must be tested by the slits, and not by the holes. 

GERMAN METHOD OF CASTING ON. 

Loop on one stitch, pass the second needle through it, 
then knit one stitch ; put it on the left hand needle without 
removing the right hand needle ; then knit one stitch, and 
continue thus until the sufficient number is obtained. 

DOUBLE CROCHET. 

Commence as before directed. When the material with 
which you are working is drawn through foundation stitch, 
keep it on the needle to have two stitches. Draw up the 
cotton from the back, and pull it through both stitches on 
the needle. 

DRESDEN STITCH. 

Foimdation made by one row of single crochet. The 
needle must be passed through under both sides of the 
chain : then double crochet it \x 
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TREBLE CROCHET. 

Having made the foundation, draw the silk or wool 
through the chain loop, put the silk round the needle, and 
draw it through again. Catch the cotton, which draw 
through one of the stitches on the needle. 

SINGLE OPEN CROCHET. 

To prepare the foimdation. — Twist the silk round the 
needle, and pass it through the last loop of the chain. Catch 
the silk at the back, and this will produce three stitches on 
the needle. Pass the silk through the two first, which leaves 
two ; then draw the silk through these two. This makes a 
long stitch, make a chain stitch, miss one of the foundation, 
repeat this stitch alternately, with the chain stitch. 

DOUBLE AND TREBLE OPEN CROCHET. 

Kepeat the stitch twice — ^two plain stitches ; omit two in 
the foundation. The treble is similar to the double, with 
this difference ; make three long stitches and three successive 
loops, avoiding those in the foimdation. It is necessary to 
make three chain stitches over the three long stitches ; a dice 
pattern is thus formed, and in working purses or bags, gold 
beads may be worked in the centre stitch of the long stitches. 
A variety of pretty open patterns can be formed, by making 
several thick stitches together, with loop stitches to corres- 
pond with the niunber missed. 

CROCHET STITCH, SUITABLE FOR PURSES AND BAGS.-— OPEN 
CROCHET STITCH. 

Form a chain, make four loop stitches, twist the silk on 
the needle, and put the needle through the last loop but one 
of foimdation, pull the silk through from the back; this 
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will produce three stitches on the needle ; draw the silk 
through two stitches on the needle, and again pull it through 
the other two stitches ; make a chain stitch, twist the silk 
round the needle, and miss one stitch in foundation ; pass 
the needle, take up the silk at the hack, and continue as 
before ; in the after rows pass the needle through the hole, 
instead of placing it through the loop stitch. 

VARIATION OF STITCH. 

Make five loops instead of four, and continue the row by 
making two loop stitches, and missing two in foimdation. 

A NEW STITCH FOR KNITTING. 

First Row. — ^The thread to be brought forward, having 
slipped one stitch, take it in front, knit one, and pass the 
slipped stitch over, then knit two together, knit two, thread 
forward, then one, thread forward, knit two, then two toge- 
ther. Second row. — Purl nine stitches, thread round the 
needle, purl two together. 

KNITTING STITCH. 

An even nmnber. First row. — Thread forward two 
Stitches knitted together. Second row. — Thread round the 
pin, purl two together. 

MAT FOR LARGE INKSTAND IN DOUBLE CROCHET. 

Form a chain of twenty loops. Work round it in crochet, 
making an extra loop stitch at each end. 

Second round. — Increase at each end two stitches, con- 
tinue thus until the mat is twelve inches in width, then work 
one roimd in crochet, and increase by forming a loop stitch 
after every stitch ; do three rounds in crochet. 

Fourth row. — ^Increase after every second sdtftVv^ ^sss*2ii!^ ^5^ 
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four rounds ; these fonn a fluted border. This mat may be 
appropriated for any use, and in clouded wool has a pretty 
effect The border may be varied in colours, if preferred. 

MAT FOB JUO. 

Form a chain of four loops on a string, which keep in the 
centre working over and under it, that it may be concealed. 

Second round. — Increase after every stitch by working 
two in one; continue increasing until the mat. For the 
border crochet three stitches in each stitch. Four rounds will 
be sufficient. 

FLOWER MATS IN CROCHET. 

Form the chain of six stitches, unite the first and last 
stitch ; to form the round, work two stitches in every one of 
the first rounds. Second round. — Two in every other stitch. 
Third round. — Three ditto ; this first part in clouded wool. 
Now work three rounds in any plain colour, increasing two 
in one in every third stitch ; next round, two in one every 
fourth stitch. Fifth roimd. — Two in one every fifth stitch ; 
continue thus increasing three roimds in clouded wool, and 
three in plain. Commence border, for which use a larger 
crochet, and work three plain roimds for the foimdation. 
'take up loop, stitch-work single crochet, chain-stitch loosely 
into each stitch for three rounds. 

SOFA CUSHION. « 

Take •three colours of eight thread German wool, one 
otmce of each colour, and two ounces of white or any other, 
for the ground colour. Chain in length nine nails. Work 
with the lightest shade three rows of single open crochet; 
work the same in all the shades. Commence with next 
colouTy and repe&t the same number, the lighter shade next 
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to the dark ; and the same number with the third colour. 
Then commence with the white ; work nine rows, and con- 
tinue the shades as before described. If good shades are 
selected the stripes have a rich appearance. A pattern can 
be introduced if required. Make up with cord and tassel. 

CROCHET OPEN EDOINO. 

Make a chain the length required, either in silk, cotton, 
or wool. Work a row of double into the work for the foun- 
dation. First row. — Insert the crochet through the first 
loop of the chain and draw the silk through ; this makes 
one loop on the needle; pass the silk roimd the needle, 
insert the crochet again in the same loop, draw the silk 
through. This makes three loops on the needle. Draw the 
silk through the two first, and again through the two. This 
stitch is only for the commencement. Make two chain 
stitches, bring the silk over the crochet to the front of the 
work, insert the crochet ^i the third loop from the first 
stitch, draw the silk through, which gives three stitches on 
the needle, draw the silk through the two first, and again 
through them ; repeat this and the two chain stitches alter- 
nately. The second row the same as first, only the long 
stitch is worked into the hole formed in the first row, and 
the two chain stitches after it. Third row the same. Fourth 
row, work the long stitch into the hole in the preceding 
row, six chain stitches after it into every hole. This forms 
a pretty edging, and is useful for a variety of purposes. 

TATTINO FOB TBIMMINOS. 

Thread the tatting-needle with cotton, tie a knot at the 
end, place the knot on the forefinger of the left hand, then 
extend the second, third, and fourth fingers as to form a 
loop around them by passing the cotton round the b^at ^1 
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them and bringmg it round to the forefinger again over the 
knot ; hold it tightly down with the forefinger and thumb 
between the second and third fingers. When the scollop is 
forming, bring the tatting-needle and thread towards you, 
straight across from the forefinger and thmnb, between the 
second and third fingers, observing to have the thread on 
the needle between the worker and the needle ; after having 
drawn it through, hold the needle and thread tightly ex- 
tended from the right hand to the left, and the loop round 
the finger loose, as the stitch is made with the loop round 
the fingers, and not with the thread nearest the needle, then 
withdraw the second finger, so as to admit the loop round 
the fingers ; insert the finger, and with the second form the 
stitch by drawing it up to its place, which is close to the 
thiunb; this finishes one stitch, twenty more form the 
scollop, draw the thread attached to the needle tightly, so 
as to pull up the scollop, commence another scollop in the 
same way. Tatting stitches are all formed by the loop round 
the fingers. Use Taylor's Persian cotton. No. 3. 

OPEN STITCH TATTING WITH FINE BOBBIN. 

This is done with peculiar fine bobbin, and is a pretty 
trimming for the bottom of petticoats. Form the loop round 
the finger, as before directed, also the first stitch ; the next 
stitch, throw the bobbing over the back of the hand, instead 
of bringing it towards you, as in the first stitch ; insert the 
needle down through the finger loop, between the first and 
second fingers ; draw it up through between the two bobbins 
over the back of the fingers, and with the second finger 
form the stitch as before. The next stitch the same as first, 
leave it long to form a long loop ; then, as before, over the back 
of the hand, repeat the long loop and the one over the back of 
the band aJtemateljf until the seven loops are formed; then 
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draw the bobbin up to form the scollop. Plain tatting may 
be done in the same manner as the second stitch is de- 
scribed. 

STAB TATTINO. 

A pretty trimming can be formed by working six scoUops 
of tatting drawn closely up to form a star. When a suffi- 
cient number is worked, sew them together lengthways. 
Another star may be added below between every other star 
already worked. This makes a pretty vandyke trimming, 
suited for curtains, or toilet covers and petticoats. 
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KNITTING. 

The first term used in knitting is to cast on. This is 
done by making a loop and placing it on the pin, or knitting 
needle; then take a second pin and knit the stitch without 
removing the pin out of the first stitch. Having done this, 
pass the second stitch on the pin. Continue thus until the 
required number be knitted. In progressing, knit two plain 
stitches; take the first stitah over the second; then knit 
another, and take the second over the third. So proceed 
until the loops are finished. This latter process is termed 
"cast off." 

In knitting two stitches together, take two of the loops on 
the left hand pin, and knit them in one. 

To increase a stitch. — ^Take one loop from the preceding 
row, which is termed ** picking up." 

To seam, or purL — ^Take that part of the loop nearest to 
you, having the material with which you are working in 
front 

To slip a stitch. — ^Pass a stitch from the left hand needle 
to the light, without knitdng it. A stitch can be incie«a^ 
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in a knit row, by bringhig the silk or wool to Ike tnmt of ihe 
needles. 

HONSYOOMB KNITTIMO. 

Make the foundation with an equal number of stitches. 
First row. — Knit two stitches, bringing forward the thread. 
Knit two stitches together udtil jrou arrive at the last stitch ; 
bring thread forward ; ktiit one stitch two stitches together. 
Having passed the thread fbrward, knit one ^tch-— knit 'two ; 
there will then be two extra stitches. Second row. — Knit 
one stitch ; take two stitbhes together ; seam &6 tedt untfl 
the two last, which knit Third tow. — ^Bepeat the one iEind 
two stitches ; pass thread forward ; knit two stitches together, < 
pass thread forward, and continue to the last two stitches, 
and then knit. Fourth row. — Knit two stitches, seam till 
you arrive at the last Commence then as at the first ; two 
stitches are added in the first row, diminishing one in the 
second and one in the third, making the number as at first 



KNITTED baby's BOMNBT. 

A bonnet shape is required, which is to be covered with 
honeycomb knitting. Berlin wool, in half-ounce skeins, to 
avoid many joins. Quantity of wool, one ounce of white and 
one ounce of pale pink. Two needles pointed at each ends. 
No. 13. Cast on twenty-two stitches in white wool for the 
crown. First row. — Fasten on the pink wool at the back; 
bring the wool forward, slip a stitch, knit, and repeat this 
; to the end : this row is not repeated. Second row. — ^A back 
row, witii the white wool; begin at the same end of the pin 
as the last row, white wool forward ; slip the loops and purl 
the stitches. Third row. — A front row, with white wool ; 
knit all the stitches, bring it forward, and slip the loop. 
Fourth row. — ^A front row, with pink wool ; bring it forward, 
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and slip a stitcli ; wool round the needle, pnrl the loop, and 
stitcli together. Fifth row.— A back row, with white wool ; 
purl the stitches, and slip the loops. Sixth row. — ^White 
wool; front row, the same as third row. Seventh row. — 
Pink wool ; back row, wool forward, slip a stitch, knit the 
loop, and stitch together to the end of row. Repeat from 
second row, haying the pattern knitted; several times in- 
crease one stitch at each end of the pin, in the third and 
sixth rows, by knitting twice in tibe same stitch until there 
are thirty-eight stitches, then decrease to the original num- 
ber. The front will require to cast on 178 stitches; the 
pattern the same as the crown; the work one and a-half 
inch in depth. Cast off nine stitches at each end for back ; 
knit four patterns, then increase as in the crown, until there 
are 120 stitches ; then knit two patterns, without' increase ; 
decrease for three patterns. Take up about thirty-eight 
stitches at each side; knit ten rows with white wool, and 
oast o£El 

CUBTAIN. 



THE FBATHEB FOB BONNET. 

Cast on eleven stitches with double wool, white and 
pink; knit in plain knitting until it is three-fourths of a 
yard in length; cast off two stitches and pull out the 
needle; put the work in a cool oven for several hours, 
imravel the nine stitches, sew the edge of two stitches on 
stiff ribbon wire, trim the bonnet with cord and tassels, also 
a satin rosette and strings. 
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With pink wool cast on eighty-six stitches, increase at \ 
the beginning and end of every row ; having knitted forty- 
seven rows, knit an edge to match the front with white wool, 
and cast off. 
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KNITTED LACE EDGINGS. 

XTXLET HOLE EDGE. 

Cast on eleven stitches. First row. — Slip one, knit two, 
turn over, knit two together, turn over twice, knit two to- 
gether, timi over twice, knit two together, turn over twice, 
knit two together. Second row. — Knit two, pwcl one, knit 
two, piurl one, knit two, purl one, knit two, timi over, knit 
two together, knit one. Third row. — Slip one, knit two, turn 
over, knit two together, knit nine. Fourth row. — Cast off 
three, knit seven, turn aver, knit two together, knit one. 

VANDYKE BOBDEB. 

Cast on eleven stitches. First row. — Slip one, knit one, 
twm. over, knit two together, turn over, knit two together, 
turn over, knit two together, turn over, and knit the rest 
plain. Second row. — ^Plain knitting, continue repeating 
these two rows until you get eighteen stitches on your pin, 
then knit two rows plain knitting. Next row. — ^Enit seven 
stitches plain; knit two together, turn over, knit two to- 
gether to the end of the row, knitting the last stitch plain. A 
plain row, next row. — ^Knit six, knit two together, torn 
over, knit two together; continue thus to the end of the row. 
A plain row. Repeat these last rows imtil you reduce the 
numher on your pin to eleven stitches; commence again by 
knitting two rows plain; always slip the first stitch. This 
makes a pretty trimming or cuff. 

LEAF EDGE. 

Cast on eleven stitches. First row.-^Slip one, knit two, 
turn over, knit two together, knit one, turn over twice, knit 
two together, turn over twice, knit two together, knit one. 
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Second row. — ^Knit three, purl one, knit two, purl one, knit 
three, turn over, knit two together, knit one. Third row. — 
Slip one, knit two together, knit three, turn over twice, knit 
two together, knit one. Fourth row. — Knit three, purl one, 
knit two, purl one, knit five, turn over, knit two together, 
knit one. Fifth row. — Slip one, knit two, timi over, knit 
two together, knit five, turn over twice, knit two together, 
knit one. Sixth row. — Knit three, purl one, knit two, purl 
one, knit seven, turn over, knit two together, knit one. 
Seventh row. — Slip one, knit two, turn over, knit two to- 
gether, knit seven, turn over twice, knit two together, turn \ 
over twice, knit two together, knit one. Eighth row. — Knit \ 
three, purl one, knit two, purl one, knit nine, turn over, \ 
knit two together, knit one. Ninth row. — Slip one, knit two, < 
turn over, knit two together, knit nine, turn over twice, knit i 
two together, knit one. Tenth row. — Knit three, purl one, \ 
knit two, purl one, knit eleven, turn over, knit two together, \ 
knit one. ^Eleventh row. — Slip one, knit two, turn over, \ 
knit two together, knit eleven, turn over twice, knit two j 
together, turn over twice, knit two together, knit one. 
Twelfth row. — ^Knit three, purl one, knit two, purl one, knit { 
thirteen, turn over, knit two together, knit one. Thirteenth \ 
row. — Slip one, knit two, turn over, knit two together, knit 
eighteen. Fourteenth row. — Cast off until ten on one needle 
and one on the other ; knit seven, turn] over, knit two to- 
gether, knit one. 

LACE EDOINO. 

Cast on eleven stitches. First row. — Slip one, knit two, 
turn over, knit two together, turn over twice, knit two to- 
gether, turn over twice, knit two together, turn over twice, knit . 
two together. Second row. — ^Knit two, purl one, knit two, I 
purl one, knit two, purl one, knit two, turn o^«t, W^X. \w^ \\ 
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together, knit one. Third row. — Slip one, knit two, turn 
over, knit two together, purl nine. Fourth row. — Cast off 
three, knit seven, turn over, knit two together, knit one. 

BBIOCHE STITOH. 

Cast on any uneven numher of stitches, bring the wool 
in front of the pin, slip one, and knit two together; eveiy 
row is the same. This stitch is veiy useful, and suited for 
comforters. Knitted on large pins» with Temawn wool. 

INSERTION. I 

Cast on fourteen stitches ; knit three, turn over, knit two < 

together, turn over twice, knit two together, turn over twice, \ 

kiiit two together, turn over twice, knit two, turn over, knit \ 

two together, knit one. Second row. — Knit three, turn over, \ 

knit two together, knit one, purl one, knit two, puri one, | 

knit two, purl one, knit two, turn over, knit two together, \ 

knit one. Third row. — Knit three, turn over, knit two to- \ 

gether,knitten,tumover, knit two together, knit one. Fourth \ 

row. — ^Knit three, turn over, knit two together, repeat knitting \ 

two together foiu* times more, knit two, turn over, knit two < 

together, knit one. < 

DOUBLE ILNITTINO FOB COMFO&TEBS. \ 

Cast on any even number, bring the wool in front of I 

the pin, slip a stitch, pass the wool back, and knit one, ; 

every row is the same. The stitch that is knitted in the \ 

one, becomes in the next the slip stitch. \ 

< 

A BONNET CAP. < 

Cast on ninety stitches in blue Berlin wool; plain knit < 

the first, second, and third rows. Foiuth row. — ^Tum over I 

and knit two together to the end of row, join on white \ 
Berlin wool, knit three rows in plain knitting, repeat the 
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same as fourth row, oontiniie four rows seven times, and 
the hhia hovder aa hefbre. This forms the head-piece. Draw 
it up at each end, and sew on strings, cast on forty stitches 
for the hand hehind, with the hlue as hefore ; knit the pat- 
tern oyer three times with the white wool, and join on hlue 
horder; thi3 sew to the head-piece. 

FBEMOH CUSHION. 

Knitted with Temawn wool Cast on any uneven 
numher of stitches ; pass the wool roimd the pin to have it 
hehind ; knit two together, slip a stitch seamwise, which is 
taking the part of the loop nearest to you; pass the wool 
round the pin; knit two together; eveiy row the same, 
always kitting the last stitch. 

KNITTED OIMP TBTMMINO. 

Cast on two stitches, turn over, knit two together, every 
row is the same. A watch-guard may he made which is 
pretty done in this manner with purse twist 

y^LXNOISMNBS' lAOE. 

Oast on sixteen stitches. First row.— Knit three, turn 
over twice, purl two together, knit two, turn over twice, knit 
two together, turn over twice, knit two together, knit five. 
Second row. — Knit seven, piu*l one, knit two, turn over 
twice, purl two together, knit three. Third row. — Knit three, 
turn over twice, purl two together, knit thirteen. Fourth 
row. — Knit thirteen, turn over twice, purl two together, knit 
three. Fifth row.-r-Knit three, turn over twice, purl two 
together, knit two, turn over twice, knit two together, turn 
over twice, knit two together, turn over twice, knit two to- \ 
gether, knit five. Sixth row. — Knit seven, purl one, knit two, \ 
purl cme, knit two, purl one, knit two, turn over twice, purl \ 
two together, knit three. Seventh row. — Knit three^ turn U 
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over twice, purl two together, knit sixteen. Eighth row. — 
Cast off five, knit ten, turn over twice, purl two together, 
knit three. 

NARBOW EDGE. 

Cast on six stitches. First row. — Slip one, knit one, turn 
over, knit two together, turn over twice, knit two together. 
Second row. — Knit two, purl one, knit one, turn over, knit 
two together, knit one. Third row. — Slip one, knit one, 
turn over, knit two together, knit three. Fourth row. — 
Cast off one, knit two, turn over, knit two together, knit one ; 
commence again. 

A BROAD OPEN LACE. 

Cast on fifteen stitches. First row. — Slip one, knit one, 
turn over four times, knit two together, turn over, knit two 
together, repeat turn over, knit two together four times 
more, knit one. Second row. — Slip one, knit twelve, purl 
one, knit one, purl one, knit two. Third and fourth row. — 
Each plain knitting. Fifth row. — Slip one, knit one, turn 
over five times, knit two together, knit one, turn over, knit 
two together, repeat turn over, knit two together five times 
more, knit one. Sixth row. — Slip one, knit fifteen, purl one 
knit one, purl one, knit three. Seventh and eighth row. — 
Plain knitting. Ninth i-ow. — Cast off seven, hegin at first 
row to knit one, turn over four times. 

POINT LACE PATTERN. 

Cast on fifteen stitches. First row. — Knit three, turn 
over, slip one, knit two together, pull the slip stitch over, turn 
over, knit three, turn over, knit two together, turn over 
twice, knit two together, turn over twice, knit two together. 
Second row. — Knit two, purl one, knit two, purl one, knit 
one, joml six, knit one, turn over, knit two together, knit 
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one. Third row. — ^Knit three, turn over, knit two together, 
knit one, knit two together, turn over, knit eight. Fourth 
row. — Cast off three, Imit foiur, purl six, knit one, turn over, 
knit two together, knit one, knit two together, knit eight. 
Fifth row. — ^Knit three, turn over, knit two together, knit 
one, turn over, slip one, knit two, pull the slip stitch over, 
turn over, knit two, turn over twice, knit two together, turn 
over twice, knit two together. Sixth row. — Turn over, knit 
two, piurl one, knit two, purl one, knit one, purl six, knit 
one, turn over, knit two together, knit one. Seventh row. — 
Knit three, turn over, knit two together, turn over, knit one, 
turn over, knit two together, knit eight. Eighth row. — 
Cast off three, knit four, purl six, knit one, turn over, knit 
two together. 

KNITTED COMFORTER. 

Cast on any number of stitches that can be divided by 
three, according to the width intended. First row. — Bring 
the wool or silk forward, slip a stitch, knit two together, wool 
forward, slip a stitch, knit two together ; so continue (both 
rows being alike) until the length be completed. Tassel stripe 
according to taste. 



KNITTED FRINGE. 

Cast on six stitches, keep the cotton back, seam two 
stitches, pass the cotton round the pin, seam two together, 
cotton roimd, seam two together; so continue, observing to 
have the cotton at the back at the commencement of every 
row; having knitted the length required, take mesh one inch 
wider, knit three stitches in every loop on one of the edges 
of' the knitting, place it on a piece of string as a foundation 
for a netting. If for a shawl, it will require a much laiger 
mesh. 
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gentleman's SLIFFEB. 
Half knit a stitch, the other half and next one togethei; ; 
colours to fancy. Cast on twenty-two stitches for shaping 
slipper, increase one stitch in the first and one in the last, 
every alternate row; increase up to fifty stitches, then knit 
four rows without increasing one, increase six rows without,^ 
one row with seven without. Again increase, knit seven, 
rows, one row with increase, three without, leaving eighteen 
stitches at each end of row; knit the twenty-two stitches in 
the middle for six rows, and cast them off; knit the eighteen 
stitches on one side» sloping the side near the sole ; this is 
done by increasing one stitch every eighth row, until the 
quarter is the length] required. Finish the other side to 



KNITTEI) QUILT. 

One poimd of Struttf s cotton. No. 8 ; two needles, No. 
15. Cast on 244 stitches, knit seventeen plain rows for : 
a border; knit fifteen stitches, purl six, knit ten, knit ax- 
teen plain, the last fifteen stitches for the border. Second 
row. — ^Enit thirteen, decrease by knitting two together, 
knit three, take up a loop, knit it, cotton forward, knit 
three, decrease, knit six, decrease, repeat from first, knit 
three. Third row. — ^Knit fourteen, purl three, then two, 
purl three, knit eight, repeat sixteen stitohes. Fourth row. — 
Knit twelve, decarea^e, knit three, pick up, knit two, pick up, 
knit three, decrease, knit four, decrease, repeat from first 
Fifth row. — ^Enit thirteen, purl three, knit six, r^>eat from 
first, purl three. Sixth row. — Knit eleven, decrease, purl 
three, pick up, knit four, pick up, knit three, decrease, knit 
two, decrease from the first, knit three. Seventh xow.— rKnit 
twelve, purl tbree, knit six, purl three, knit four, repeat from 
// £r8t, pur} &ve. Eighth row. — Knit ten, decrease, knit eight. 
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jack up, knit six, pick up, knit three, decrease twice, repeat 
from first, knit three. Ninth row. — Knit eleven, purl three, 
knit eight, purl three. Tenth row.-^Emt nine, deoarease, knit 
three, pick up, knit eight, pick up, knit two, slip a stitch, knit 
one, pull slip stitch over, decrease, knit two, pick up, repeat 
fromlknit eight Eleventh row. — Knit ten, purl three; knit 
ten, purl three, repeat as before. Twelfth row. — Knit the 
row. Thirteenth row. — Knit ten, purl three, knit ten, 
purl three, repeat the last sixteen stitches. The two 
next rows the same as the two preceding. Sixteenth 
row. — ^Knit ten, pick up, knit three, decrease, knit six, de- 
crease, knit three, pick up, cotton forward, repeat from the 
first, knit three. Seventeenth row. — Knit eleven, purl three, 
knit eight, purl three, repeat as before. Eighteenth row. — 
Knit eleven, pick up, knit three, decrease, knit three, pick up, 
knit foiu*, decrease, knit three, pick up, repeat from first part 
Increase and decrease until there are fifteen stitches in the 
row for the border; six purled and ten knitted stitches for 
pattern; repeat two rows, and begin agaiu plaiu rows 
knitted to correspond with tiie commencement 

SPAKIBH BAO. 

These are made on a square frame, or of an octagcm 
shape, prepared in the same manner as for handkerchief& 
The materiaL either ch^iille or purse twist, of any colour. 
Work the same as fcnr the handkerchief, but at every knot 
fasten either one or four gold beads, which have a pretty 
efiect Line the bag with satin, and gold tassels at the 
comers. 

TUBKISH BAO. 

Set on sixty-six stitches, German wool ; knit a plain row, 
commence pattern stitch ; diminish, by leaving three stitches 
on each end of pin without knitting them, till the n.'i3iSQja«c. \s^ ' 
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the centre is reduced to twelve ; then knit to the end of row : 
this forms the point Put on the next colour, say fawn, four 
rows ; white, four rows ; fawn, four rows. The colour as at 
first, one perfect row, and diminish three at each end. Colours 
four the centre, three, alternately. Twelve divisions form 
theba^. 

BAG IN PLAIN AND DOUBLE CBOOHET. 

Form a chain of one himdred and forty stitches; use 
coarse purse silk ; a steel crochet, four skeins of purple silk 
and gold twist. Commence with two rows of double open 
crochet, with the gold ; four rows of purple double crochet, 
two rows of double open crochet, with gold; four rows of 
piurple, repeated as before ; two rows of double open crochet, 
in gold ; foiur rows of purple, as before ; and two rows of 
gold. To be made up with purple and gold tassels, cord 
and slides to match. Close it at the bottom with crochet. 

ELEGANT BOUND BAG CBOOHET. 

Chenille and gold twist. Commence with scarlet chai|i, 
six stitches ; unite it, and increase in every stitch. In the 
second row, every other stitch ; in the third, every three stitches 
in each round, making six increased stitches ; another stitch 
worked between them, till fourteen rounds are worked. The 
last round will have thirteen plain stitches; an increased 
stitch, alternately, for six times; the niunber of stitches, 
ninety. Work for a pattern two black and four gold twist ; 
having worked nine rows, work one plain, in black ; a row of 
rich blue, in single open crochet, and one in gold twist ; row 
of black, plain ; pattern, as before, on scarlet ground, the 
same as worked at the bottom pattern, and plain back; open 
row of blue, one gold, and one blue; make it up with gold 
cord and tassels at bottom. 
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KETTING. 



BEMABK8 ON NETTINa. 

Net-work looks better by being netted the contrary way 
I it is intended to hang. For window-curtains all the stitches 
] to be cast on at once. Make a stitch to work two stitches 

in one loop. To take in or diminish, take two stitches on 

the needle instead of one. 

BEAD STITCH. 

In working beads in netting, use a long triple darning- 
needle to net with, thread on a bead to the thread you are 
netting with, bring it in front of the mesh, then make the 
knot, bring the needle and thread down at the back of the 
mesh, pass the point of the needle up through the bead in 
front of the mesh, draw up and thread through it. This 
puUs up the beads to the front of the knot, by which method 
the beads are prevented moving on the thread. 

NETTING WITH SHADED SILK. 

Ascertain the number of yards it will take to complete 
one row. Thread the netting-needle with the quantity re- 
quired to work the rows intended to be netted ; when that is 
exhausted, measure the quantity as before; thread on the 
needle that end of the shaded silk that has been ^ust cut <^€^ 
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from the reel, otherwifle the shades will not join correctly. 
If the first ended in blue, of course the first stitch must be 
blue. 

PATTEBNS FOB FUBSES. 

Netting-pin, No. 18. Foundation seventy-two stitches for 
width; first row, net one stitch; form a loop stitch; net 
seven plain stitches; repeat loop stitch and seven plain; 
in every row a loop after and before those made in the last 
row ; net six plain rows, and re-commence. 

ANOTHEB PBETTT PATTBBN. 

Eoimdation sixty-four ; net three rows with silk twist once 
round the pin; net four rows; silk twice round the pin; net one 
row ; next row an additional stitch must be netted in eveiy 
stitch; thus the original number is restored. Netting-pin, 
No. 18. 

STITOH ADAPTED FOB CUBTAIN. 

First row. — Net a row with cotton twice roimd the mesh. 
Second row. — Draw the first stitch through the second before 
netting it; draw the second through the middle of the first, 
net it without twisting; continue this to the end of the 
row ; do thus until the pattern is completed. 

EDGING KNTTTBD. 

Strutf s cotton, No. 6 ; needles, No. 9. First row. — Slip 
one stitch cotton forward, knit two together, repeat this 
and knit one. Second row. — ^Knit two together three times 
with cotton forward. 

A VEBY NEAT EDGING. 

Cast on four stitches. First row. — Slip one forward, knit 
two together, and knit one. Second row. — ^Forward, and knit 
tfFO together twice. 
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NETTED TOHiKT OOVEB. 

1?ake two meshes, (me rather smaller tbaa the odier ; 
\ ^fidAides olf Berlin Irool and white ; neit on the small mesh 
ten rows of white wool with two rows of eacli shade in 
ooloured wool; continue thus in stripes until the coyer is 
dnffioiently large. Form the border with the large mesh, in 
shades to correspond with the centre. Fringe or edge it 
according to taste. 

NBTSSD SOFA OUABD. 

Foundation siKty stitches. Berlin wool, ten shades. Net 
one row. Second row. — ^Pass the wool twice over the pin, and 
net one row. Third row. — ^Wool once round the pin ; first 
stitch to be drawn through the second before it is netted ; 
tiie second through the middle of the first; continue thus to 
the last stitch ; half turn and net. Fourth row. — Same as 
second. Fifth row. — Th& same as third, with this difference ; 
net the turned stitch at the beginning of the row instead of 
the end. Having completed the centre, commence the 
bord^, increasing one stitch at each comer. 

PUFF NETTING. 

Any number of stitches that will divide by four. First 
round. — ^Net three stitches ; net three in the fourth ; continue 
all round. Second row. — Every stitch to be netted. Third 
row. — Decrease by netting three stitches in one between the 
increased places ; commence with the first roimd, increasing 
in the decreased part. This is extremely pretty for a 
shaded bag. 

NETTED BAG IN SHADED SILK. 

Seven shades of purse silk is necessary : two skeins of each 
shade. The foundation round. — Number of stitcbe^^eisjSife^. s\ 
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Commence with light shade, and net two roimds. Net an- 
other round, putting the dlk twice round the mesh. Net 
another round; net five stitches, and net five in the sixth: 
this to be repeated all round. Net two rounds, after which 
decrease five stitches, as one between the increased part 
Net two rounds, and then coiomence with next shade. The 
roimds the same, decreasing in that part that was previously 
increased, until the bag is completed. Line the bag with 
satin, with appropriate cord and tassels. 

THE BEST METHOD OF 0L08INO A PUBSE. 

Hold the sides of the purse together, having joined the 
silk to the side nearest to you. Net a stitch on the other 
side; draw this up, leaving sufficient silk to form the width 
of the row. Net a stitch on the side nearest to you, and 
continue in this manner imtil the third part be closed : the 
other side to be performed in the same way. The opening 
of purse to be worked roimd in crochet 

HONEYCOMB NETTING. 

An even number of stitches on foundation mesh, No. 18. 
Put the silk twice round the mesh. 

Second row. — Silk once round the mesh ; bring in front, 
by drawing the first stitch through the second irom the back, 
then net it ; the second stitch through the middle of the first, 
net it; the third through the foiuili, and repeat as before; 
the fourth through the third. 

Third row. — Silk twice round the mesh, in plain net- 
ting. 

Fourth row. — ^Performed as the second row. 

Fifth row. — ^Precisely the same as first and ^jbird. 

Sixth row. — The same as second and fourth. Continue 
is thjB maimer until the length be completed. 
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LACE COLLARS. 

Neebles, No. 18; thread, 40. Cast on nineteen stitches. 
First row. — Slip one, knit two, purl two, knit one, knit two 
together, purl four, knit two, purl two, make one, knit one, 
make one, knit tw:o. Second row. — Slip one, knit one, purl 
three, knit two, purl two, knit three, purl two together, purl 
one, knit two, purl two, knit one. Third row. — Slip one, 
knit two, purl two, knit two, knit one, knit two together, purl 
two, knit two, purl two, knit one, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit three. Fourth row.^-Slip one, knit one, purl five, 
knit two, purl two, knit one, purl two together, purl one, 
knit two, purl two, knit one. Fifth row. — Slip one, knit two, 
purl two, knit one, knit two together, knit two, purl two, knit 
two, purl two, knit two, make one, knit one, make one, knit 
four. Sixth row.— Slip one, knit one, purl seven, knit two, 
purl one, purl two together, purl one, knit two, purl two, knit 
one. Seventh row. — Slip one, knit two, purl two, knit three, 
make one, knit one, make one, knit five. Eighth row. — Slip 
one, knit one, purl nine, knit two, purl two together, knit 
two, purl two, knit one. Ninth row. — Slip one, knit two, 
pinrl two, knit one, knit two together, purl one, knit seven. 
Tenth row.— Slip one, knit one, purl four, knit one, purl two 
together, pinrl one, knit two, purl three, knit two, purl two, 
knit one. Eleventh row. — Slip one, knit two, knit two, puii 
two, knit one, knit two together, purl one, knit five. Twelfth SI 
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row. — Slip one, knit one, pin-l two together, purl one, knit 
two, purl five, knit two, purl two, knit one. Thirteenth row. 
— Slip one, knit two, purl two, knit two, knit one, make one, 
knit two, purl two, knit one, knit two together, knit four. 
Fourteenth row. — Slip one, knit one, purl one, purl two to- 
gether, purl one, knit two, purl seven, knit two, purl two, 
knit one. Fifteenth row. — Slip one, knit two, purl two, knit 
three, make one, knit one, make one, knit three, purl two, 
knit two, knit two together, knit two. Sixteenth row. — Slip 
one, knit one, purl two together, knit two, purl nine, knit two, 
purl two, knit one. Repeat from the first row. The length 
of cotton will require nineteen patterns. 

LACE COLLAR. 

Treble the same cotton, 50. Having cast on eighteen 
stitches, knit three rows plain. FomlJi row. — Slip one, knit 
one, knit two together, knit three, make one, knit one, make 
one, slip one, knit two together, pass the slipped stitch over 
the knitted, make one, knit one, make one, knit three, knit 
two together, knit one. Fifth row. — Slip one, knit one, purl 
fourteen, knit two. Sixth row. — Slip one, knit one, knit two 
together, knit two, make one, knit one, make one, knit one, slip 
one, knit two together, pass slipped stitch over, knit one, make 
one, knit one, make one, knit two, knit two together, knit one. 
Seventh row — The same as fifth. Eighth row. — Slip one, knit 
one, knit two together, knit one, make one, knit one, make one, 
knit two, slip one, knit two together, pass slipped stitch over, 
knit two, make one, knit one, make one, knit one, knit two 
together, knit one. Ninth row. — ^To be worked the same as 
fifth. Tenth row. — Slip one, knit one, knit two together, 
make one, knit one, make one, knit three, slip one, knit two 
together, slip stitch over, knit three, make one, knit one, 
II make one, knit two together, knit one. Eleventh row. — ^As 
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the fifth. Twelfth row. — Slip one, knit one, knit two to- 
gether, knit one, make one, knit one, make one, knit two, 
slip one, knit two together, slipped stitch over, knit two, 
make one, knit one, make one, knit one, knit two together, 
knit one. Thirteenth row. — ^As the Mth. Fourteenth row. 
— Slip one, knit one, knit two together, knit two, make one, 
knit one, slip one, knit two together, slipped stitch over, 
knit one, make one, knit two, knit two together, knit one. 
Fifteenth row. — ^The same as fifth. Knit three plain rows, 
cast off three patterns, will complete the coUar. 

EDGING FOB COLLAR. 

Commence with fourteen stitches. Plain knitting for 
the first row. Second row. — Slip one, knit one, make one, 
knit two together, make one, knit two together, make one, 
knit two together, make two, knit two together, make two, 
knit two together, make two, knit two together. Third row. 
— Make one, knit two, purl one, knit two, purl one, knit two, 
purl one, knit one, make one, knit two together, knit three, 
make one, knit two together, knit one. Fourth row. — Slip one, 
knit one, make one, knit two together, make one, knit two 
together, make one, knit two together, the next plain. Fifth 
row. — Cast off four stitches, knit five, make one, knit two 
together, knit three, make one, knit two together, knit one. 
Commence again from second row, hj>ving knitted the lace 
trimming, and sewn it on ; take up the loops at the neck, 
knit two together every twelfth stitch ; knit eight plain rows, 
and cast off. 

LACE COLLAR. 

Thirty-six, hoar's head cotton; needles, 18. Cast on 
nineteen stitches. First row. — Knit three, make one, knit 
two together, knit two, knit two together, make one, knit 
one, make one, slip one, knit one, pass over slipped stitch^ 
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knit three, make one, knit two together, knit two. Second 
row. — ^Knit three, make one, knit two together, purl nine, 
knit one, make one, knit two together, knit two. Third row. 
— Knit three, make one, knit two together, make one, knit 
three, make one, slip one, knit one, pass over slipped stitch^ 
knit two, make one, knit two together, knit two. Fourth 
row. — The same as second. Fifth row. — Knit three, make 
one, knit two together twice, make one, knit five, make one» 
slip one, knit one, pass slipped stitch over the knitted, knit 
one, make one, knit two together, knit two. Sixth row. — ^The 
same as second. Seventh row. — ^As the fifth. Eighth row. 
— As the second. Ninth row. — Knit three, make one, knit 
two together, knit two, make one, slip one, knit one, pass 
slipped stitch over, knit one, knit two together, make one, 
knit three, make one, knit two together, knit two. Tenth 
row. — As the second. Eleventh row. — Knit three, make one, 
knit two together, knit two, make one, sUp one, slipped 
stitch over, knit one, knit two together, make one, knit three, 
make one, knit two together, make one, knit three, make one, 
knit two together, knit two. Twelfth row. — ^As second. 
Thirteenth row. — As the third. Fourteenth row. — As the 
second. Fifteenth row. — Knit three, make one, knit two 
together twice, make one, knit one, make one, slip one, knit 
two together, pass slipped stitch over, make one, knit one, 
make one, slip one, knit one, pass over slipped stitch, knit 
one, make one, knit two together, knit two. Sixteenth 
row. — As the second. Seventeenth row.— As the fifteenth. 
Eighteenth row. — As the second. Nineteenth row. — ^The 
same as ninth. Twentieth row. — As the second. Twenty- 
first row. — ^As the eleventh. Twenty-second row. — As the 
second ; commence at the third row. 

The collar will he completed in fourteen patterns, trim- 
med and made up as previously directed. 
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PATTERNS ADAPTED FOR MITTENS, 
CURTAINS, &c. 



MITTEN. 

Netting-pin, No. 18. Bound foundation of sixty-three 
inches. First row. — Net one stitch, make a loop, stitch, net 
seven plain, repeat the loop, and seven stitches. In every 
succeeding row make a loop after and before those made in 
the last row. The pattern will end in a loop after every 
seven stitches. Net six plain rows, and begin again. 

ANOTHER PATTEBN, SUITABLE TOR A ^UBSE OB MITTEN. 

Netting-pin, No. 18. For a mitten, fifty-four stitches; 
for a purse, sixty-four. Net three rows with the silk once 
round the pin ; the next four rows are netted in the follow- 
ing manner, with the silk twice round the pin : — ^Net one 
row in the following net, net two stitches together; this 
reduces the number to one-half; net one row in the next 
net, an extra stitch in in every stitch, which produces the 
original number. 

A PATTEBN SUITED FOB MITTENS. 

Pin No. 18. Foundation, sixty stitches. Net two rows. 
Third row. — ^Net one stitch, make one loop, net three, 
repeat loop and three stitches to the end. Fourth row. — 
Net a stitch, in netting the next stitch pass needle through 
loop and through the stitch, net them together, pass throu^ 
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the other side of loop and stitch, repeat the last two stitches 
to the end of row. Fifth row. — Net an additional stitch in 
the first and every alternate stitch ; commence again at the 
third row. 

NETTED BAG. 

Berlin wool, seven shades, of each one skein; mesh, 
quarter of an inch wide ; foundation, seventy-two stitches 
with the lightest wool. Net two roimds, net one round with 
the wool twice roimd the mesh, net one roimd, net five 
stitches, net five in the sixth, repeat this all round, net two 
rounds, decrease in the next hy taking five stitches as one 
between the ;^aces increased, net two rounds. Commence 
pattern with the next shade. First round. — Net one stitch, 
net three as one, repeat the same all round. Second round. 
— ^Net plain, taking each stitch separately. Third round. — 
As the first, decreasing at the increase. Fourth round. — 
Plain, net six rounds with each shade, net at the bottom of 
the bag with a Mnge, and line it with satin. 
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ELEGANT PATTERNS FOR PURSES. 



STRONG NETTING FOR PURSES. 

Strong purse twist, and mesh No. 15 ; form the loop and 
stitch in the usual manner; pass the needle through the 
loop at the back, bringing the silk again in front. This 
mode of netting is most simple, and for plain strong purses 
very appropriate. 

NETTED SOVEREIGN PURSE. — AI^ERT BLUE TWIST AND 
GOOD BEADS. 

Make a foimdation of twenty-eight stitches ; mesh, No. 
18; beads, No. 5. First row. — Plain. Second row.— Beads 
on every stitch. Third row. — Beads on every other stitch. 
Bepeat the rows till four inches and an half are done ; close 
it all but three stitches, and cut down three stitches exactiy 
in the half; sew on a small sovereign clasp, and draw it up 
at the other end, with a small tassel. 

SPLENDID PURSE NETTED. 

A wave pattern of steel beads, with stars of gold ; pattern 
of open work in shaded silk ; chain 170 stitches for founda- 
tion ; stripe for beads, imperial blue and white ; open work, 
with shaded scarlet, with one reel of blue and a skein of 
white silk, very fine. Thread reels for the waves, and stars 
of gold ; commence wave. First row. — Three steel and five 
gold beads, alternately ; so proceed with reference to plate. 
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Work it first on blue ground, a plain row preyions to com- 
mencing pattern, and after this continue shades and tassels 
to correspond. 

gentleman's bibbed cbochet pubse. 
Four skeins of coarse purse twist, any plain colour, is 
required. If two colours are preferred, two skeins of each 
colour; length of chain, 136 stitches; one row of plain 
double crochet, turn back, take the lower loop of the chain, 
continue in double crochet four rows of each colour, till the 
purse is sufficiently wide. Always take the lower loop in the 
chain turning. 

cbochet PtJBSE. 

Procure three skeins of pinrse twist and two reels of No. 1. 
gold thread ; the chain, 166 stitches ; plain double crochet, 
two stitches; chain stitches, three, missing three of the 
chain in foundation ; repeat this to the end of the row. If \ 
done in shades, commence with the darkest shade from the 
right hand, bringing the stitches of double crochet one for- 
^ ward in each row : this produces the stripe crossways. Work 
two rows of each shades of silk, one row gold thread, light 
shade next to the gold. Purse in width, three nails; crochet 
one-third at each end; tassels and slides, to taste. 

lady's NETTED PLAIN PUBSB. 5 

Net ten stitches on the foundation ; nine inches is the | 
required length ; mesh nimiber ten ; netting silk, two colours ; j 
five rows with one, and four with the other. 

SEAM PnBSE, WLTK BEADS. 

Four skeins of netting silk is sufficient; mesh, No. 28; 
commence on foimdation 100 stitches. Urst row. — ^Net 
I plain. Second row. — One plain stitch and one bead stitch, 
// alternately. Third row. — Plain netting. Fourth row. — 
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The same as the second, plain stitch, and head stitch ; the 
head, gold ; silk, purple, or green. 

NETTED FUBSE IN SQUARES, BEADS IN THE CENTRE OF 
EACH SQUARE. 

The square consists of nine stitches; mesh, No. 19; 
two colom*s of fine purse twist, two skeins of each; steel 
heads, one hunch, number five; foundation, ninety-nine 
stitches ; colours, scarlet and brown ; join the brown on the 
tenth loop of foundation; work three plain rows of nine 
stitches. Fourth row. — ^In the three centre stitches work a 
bead. Fifth row. — Two plain stitches, five stitches with 
beads, and the plain stitches. Sixth row. — Three plain 
stitches, three with beads, and three plain ditto ; the three 
next rows plain : this completes a square of brown ; pattern 
on each of beads is the same. Commence with the red, fasten 
it to the tenth loop of foimdation, from the brown ; net a 
row and pass the needle through the loop, formed by ending 
of the first two rows. In brown square unite the square in 
this way: put the beads as in the brown, make eleven squares, 
six brown, five red; next row of squares, work the red over 
the brown, brown over red ; ten rows of squares form the 
purse ; make it up with steel tassel and slides. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PATTEKNS 



IN 



KNITTING, NETTING, AND CEOCHET. 



BOBDEB AND FBINGE. 

Commence by making a stitch, lay the wool over the 
needle, put it through two loop-stitches; repeat to the end 
of the row ; continue thus until the length is completed ; 
drop four stitches off the needle, and unravel it for the fringe. 
The colour as may suit the taste. 

SHETLAND WOOL BUFFLE. 

Four needles, No. 17. Cast on thirty stitches on each of 
two needles, and thirty-two on the third. Purl and knit two 
stitches alternately imtil the ruffle is two inches deep. Purl 
three roimds. 

Pass the wool under instead of over the needle, and purl 
one round. Knit one stitch wool over the needle, purl one 
with wool imder ; in these alternate stitches knit one stitch. 
Make a stitch by passing the wool roimd the needle ; knit 
two together; repeat all roimd. For four rounds knit two 
stitches and purl two. Knit one round, increasing two in 
the knitted stitches. Purl two roimds, and cast off. When 
the ruffle is completed, turn in the two inches preceding the 
three purled rounds. 
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gentleman's slipper. 

• 

Two needles, size No. 11. Various colours of three ply 
fleecy ; the colours varied according to taste. 

Stitch for slipper. — Half knit a stitch, the other half knit 
with the next stitch, both together, taking them at the back. 
Colours — ^Two rows black, eight rows clouded crimson, two 
black, two green, four grey, two green. 

Cast on twenty-two stitches; increase one stitch in the 
first stitch, and one stitch in the last stitch, of every alter- 
nate row, having one increased stitch at the beginning, the 
same at the end, of a row. This is necessary for shaping the 
slipper. 

BESAGE SHAWL. 

Commence with the required number of stitches; knit 
plain. Second row. — Knit three stitches, bringing the wool 
forward ; knit three together, taking them off at the back, 
wool forward; knit three. Third row. — Pearled. Fourth 
row. — The same as the second, only beginning by knitting 
three together. Fifth row. — The same as the third. Continue 
thus imtil the size required. 

ZEPHYR HANDKERCHIEF. 

Cast 130 loops. Knit in French or honeycomb stitch, 
selecting a delicate colour. A &inge may be added. . 

NETTED MAT. 

Six shades, of two colours well contrasted, of German 
wool, one skein of each colour. Mesh, No. 14, and quarter 
of an inch in width. Set on fifteen stitches. Net twelve 
rows on the quarter inch mesh, and three rows on mesh No. 
14. These rows successively done from the lightest to the 
darkest shade, continue in liie same manner with the othsat 
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shades. Haying completed two sets of each colour, proceed 
to complete the mat Take two circular ^caids, one three 
inches, the other seven, in diameter; cover the smallest 
with satin or emhroidery, the larger one with lining ; sew 
the selvage of the netting strip roimd the small card, distri- 
huting the fulness in equal proportions ; fix the small card 
precisely in the centre of the larger one ; having done which, 
sew the other selvage round the circumference of the large 
card, which will produce a pretty puffing hy the two sewed 
nettings, the larger size producing the pufife. 

ANTI-MACASSAB KNITTED. 

One ounce double German wool, in each of five contrast- 
ing colom-s — scarlet, amber, blue, white, and green. Com- 
mence with blue. Cast on sixty-seven stitches, knitting 
one row thus : — Purl one, pass the wool round the pin, dip 
one, piurlwise. Every following row is the same as the 
next : — Pattern row. — Purl two together, pass the wool round 
the pin, slip one, purlwise ; repeat the whole to the end of 
the row. In every row the stitch to be slipped is the one 
made by passing the wool round the pin in the previous 
row. Fowc rows of each colour to be worked as before 
named, imtil the article is of a sufficient length. Fringe or 
edging will be an appropriate trimming. 

NETTED SHAWL. 

Two meshes, one three-fourths of an inch roimd, the one 
for fringe five inches. Two nettiijg-needles. Pink and white 
Berlin wool. Foimdation, 120 stitches, netting alternate 
stripes of twenty rows with the pink and white wool, until 
there are six stripes of each colour. This finishes the centre 
of the shawl. Double the shawl comer to comer, net the 
two edges together, taking one stitch of each edge as one in 
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the fiifrti Stitch of each row. Net twice, increasing two stitches 
in the back comer every other row, one on each side of the 
centre stitch. When the border is complete, thread the net- 
ting-needle with treble wool for the fringe, for which use the 
large mesh. It will be necessary to stretch for some hours 
damped the centre part of the shawl, previously to putting 
on the border, in order to render it perfectly square. SmaU 
handkerchiefs may be made in the same manner. 

AN ELEGANT OPEBA CAP IN CROCHET. 

White and shaded wool. Half an ounce of each worked 
in single open crochet worked into the loops. Three skeins 
of each shade will be sufl&cient for the cap. Commence with 
chain of 250 stitches, on which do one row of single open 
crochet with white. Work a row round with the lightest 
shade along each side and across the ends. Continue with 
one row of white, following with each of the shades, and 
another row of white next to the darkest shade. Having 
put in the foiuth shade, making seven stripes on each side 
of the white centre, the length having been increased to 
twenty-eight inches, the remaining two rows of white and 
coloured are to be worked the entire length, but not across 
the end. 

The Front of the Cap. — On one side, in shaded wool, 
work a scoUop for five inches, then change to single open 
crochet for the remaining row, with the exception of &Ye 
inches for the end, on which work the scollop to matdi the 
other end. The scolloped lengths are now left, working 
another scollop on the open crochet, on that a plain chain 
row, taking every fifth stitch into the point of the scollop ; 
th^i three rows of chain stitch, open crochet each chain; 
seven stitches, a plain chain row, and finish with a row of 
scollop. 
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To form the back, scollop the whole length, leaving six 
inches at each end imworked; work on the remainder as 
described for the front. 

To make it in the form of a cap, gather the ends up, and 
to each affix a shaded chenille or gold tassel ; satin ribbon, 
two and a-half yards, to be run through the centre ; white 
stripe, and tier in front, with long ends. Tie the two caps 
together at the end of the border. 

NETTED VASE STAND. 

Form the foimdation with twenty stitches; mesh this 
well. Net one row of the darkest shade of the colour pre- 
ferred. 

Second row. — Increase one stitch in every other loop. 

Third row. — Increase one stitch in every third stitch; 
mesh rather smaller. Net foin* rows of each shade from the 
dark to the light; one row in each shade in the eighth 
thread, on double German wool, from dark to light, which 
makes an half of the mat. The netting must now be re- 
versed, returning with the shade next to the light, and 
decreasing at the former increased part. 

NETTED SHAWL IN STRIPES. 

Sixteen skeius of six shades, and twenty-four of the 
darkest, for the border; one ounce of white, half an ounce of 
coloured German wool, for the stripe in the centre. Com- 
mence in the centre on a foimdation of nine stitches, with 
mesh this size. Increase one stitch at the beginning, one at 
the middle, and one last stitch; one at every row, which 
makes three increased stitches in each row. Net four rows 
of white and six coloured, alternately, until there are nine 
stripes of coloured and four white. Commence the border 
with double wool, with a much larger sized mesh ; a plain 
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row of the lightest shade. Second row. — Two stitches to- 
gether in every loop. Third row. — Second shade, three 
stitches together. Fourth row. — ^Narrow mesh. Plain row. — 
Fifth plain, third shade, wide mesh. Sixth row. — Fourth 
shade, wide mesh ; two stitches in one on every loop. Seventh 
row. — ^Three stitches in one in every loop. Eighth row. — 
Narrow mesh, plain row. Ninth row. — ^Wide mesh, fifth 
shade. Tenth row. — ^Net two together in each loop. Eleventh 
row. — ^Two in together, in each loop. Eleventh row. — ^Three 
in every loop. Twelfth row. — Plain narrow mesh. Thir- 
teenth row. — Plain wide mesh. Fourteenth row. — Plain 
narrow mesh. Fifteenth row. — ^Plain. This completes it. 



SPANISH SHAWL HANDKERCHIEFS. 



These handkerchiefs are a perfect novelty, and the method 
of making them is of easy attainment, by a little attention to 
the explanation of the following diagrams : — 

No. 1 represents a deal frame, which may be made by the 
nearest carpenter at hand, and at the cost of two shillings, 
or less. The base of the frame is generally about foiu: feet 
in length, and the sides in a proportion so as to form the 
shape of a half handkerchief. The base, it will be observed, 
has only one row of pegs, placed at equal distances, while 
the sides have two rows at tiie like distance from peg to peg. 
The distance of the pegs from each other may be half an 
inch or more. The main thing in manufacturing the frame 
is to have them aU precisely at an equal distance. 

The materials for the handkerchief are either sewing 
silk, chenille, or silk twist, and that of a self colour, or 
variegated with aU the hues with which sewing silk is dyed. 
One handkerchief will take about two ounces of silk, two 
and a quarter oimces, or two and a half ounces, according to 
the fulness or weight of handkerchief required. In order to 
^ place the silk on the frame without inconvenience, the entire 
hank should be held by a person with extended arms ; but 
it is better to put it in a reel. 

Commence at peg No. 1, in the right hand comer, to 
No. 2, the inside peg, and so on from peg to peg, placing the 
// s/JJIr perpendicvlaxlj, till arrived at the last peg on the left- 
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98 SPANISH SHAWL HANDKERCHIEFS. 

hand comer of the frame ; then cross the frame from peg to 
peg horizontally, until arrived at the top. The threads of 
] silk will now cross, each at right angles, forming squares ; 
continue the course diagonally — that is, from A to D, taking 
the outside or dotted pegs till arrived at the comer, then 
back again the reverse way from D to C. This operation 
completes the winding of the silk on the pegs, the threads, 
if properly done, all crossing each other at the same points 
of intersection, as represented in fig. 2. These points of 
intersection are now all to be fastened in the manner follow- 
ing: — Having a needle threaded with the same coloured 
silk, make a knot, push the needle from the imder side, as 
you stand or sit to the frame, through the centre of one of 
the intersections, and drawn up to the knot, then part the 
needle downwards through one of the spaces, beside the 
intersection, and up again, as at first, through the inter- 
sectional point, and down again through the next space, and 
so one imder, and over, eight times, till all the threads of 
silk are fastened together. This completes the stitch when 
fastened off in the centre. You must not, however, cut off, 
but continue your needle to the next intersection and square 
throughout the working, till the whole is finished. A hand- 
some fringe is formed by leaving a space of three fingers* 
width unworked all round the frame. In removing the hand- 
kerchief from the frame, use a penknife, and cut the silk 
close to the pegs." 

Scarfs are made in the same manner, by having a frame 
made in the form of a parallelogram. 
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THE LADY'S TOILET TABLE. 



i 



An undue solicitude to personal appearance may be especially 
condemned when it occasions a greater sacrifice of time than 
is consistent with the attention required in the execution of 
more important duties. 

The fii-st and principal consideration ought to be the 
cultivation of the mind, cherishing a nuld and generous 
disposition, which will elevate the character and impart more 
real beauty to the countenance than can possibly be effected 
by any superficial aid. 

It is not, however, to be understood that a total disregard 
to the toilet is to be advocated ; on the contrary, it is needAil 
to arrange every minutiae of personal appearance with the 
greatest neatness and simplicity, bearing in mind that 
slovenly or careless habits cannot fail to caU forth the dis- 
approbation of those whose good opinion we are most solicit- 
ous to cultivate. 

In reference to the complexion, too much cannot be said 
relative to the dangerous and pernicious effects resulting 
from the injudicious use of cosmetics, and those deleterious 
preparations possessing mineral ingredients. This considersr 
tion has been the chief inducement to offer a few recipes, 
which may assuredly lay claim to possessing the desirable 
qualities of simplicity and economy. 

The first and most important duty of the toilet is the 
morning ablution. The use of the sponge is peculiarly 
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beneficial, as the delicate pores of the skin are frequently 
obstructed by the perspirable fluid which is secreted during 
the night. Nothing is more invigorating to the system than 
the daily use of water of a sufficient temperature to be 
healthy and agreeable to the feelings. This practice tends 
to preserve the delicacy of the skin, and imparts the bloom 
and beauty of health. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF THE HAIR. 

The hair, being extremely ornamental, necessanly de- \ 
mands some consideration. The roots or bulbs of hair are \ 
nourished and supplied with nerves. These are hollow, and < 
the circulation through them is supposed to be carried on by \ 
capillary attraction. The hair shoiild be well brushed night < 
and morning, in order to promote the circulation of the blood, ^ 
and free the bulbs from those secretions which, if allowed to 
continue, would be injurious to its growth. It has been dis- 
covered by chemists that the hair contains an oil or mucous 
substance — iron, carbonated phosphate of lime, and a large 
proportion of salt. 

In order to increase the growth of hair, various prepara- 
tions have been adopted, of a stimulating nature, to increase 
the circulation of the bulb. The Macassar oil has been in 
great estimation for producing a soft and glossy appearance, 
and pure castor oil has been recently recommended for 
strengthening the hair and promoting its growth. The oil 
of the walnut was considered by the late Dr. Reece as the best 
oil for the hair, in order to preserve it in a healthy condition. 

ON THE PRESERVATION OF THE TEETH. 

In order to create a cleanly and healthy sensation in the 
mouth, it is advisable to use the tooth-brush at least three 
times in the day — morning, after dinner, and bed-ticas,, Tws. ' 
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; is absolutely necessary in promoting sweetness of breath and 
; whiteness of teeth. It will also preclude the possibility of an 
accumulation of tartar, so extremely prejudicial to the teeth. 
It is much to be lamented that greater consideratlou is uot 
bestowed on the care of the teeth, the preservation of which 
is so essential in point of beauty and comfort The neces- 
sity of removing the tartar from the teeth by means of 
scaling has been clearly pointed out by the celebrated BelL 
The incrustation should be removed by a skilful dentist 
This neglect can be manifested in few words : first, an un- 
healthy state of the mouth, inflammatory gums; second, the 
loosening the teeth by the tartar gradually insinuating itself 
between the teeth and the gums, thus destroying that con- 
nection so essential to their support. 

Quackery in dental surgery has of late been oairied on 
to a great extent. The dentifrice recommended by these 
quacks generally contain pernicious acids, which are sure to 
effect a gradual decomposition of the enamel, and irremediable ; 
injiu-y to the teeth ; in fact, the process of removal ought to 
be mechanical, not chemical. The most simple and e^ica- 
cious powder for the teeth is charcoal prepared from the 
Areca nut. It is by the first-rate dentists considered the 
most valuable, which imparts to the enamel a peculiar white- 
ness, destroys the offensive effluvia arising from caries, and 
arrests the progress of decay. This tooth-powder is imques- 
tionably a great preventive of toothache. There are nume- 
rous recipes that are extremely good, without possessing any 
deleterious quality, which will be described in another part 
of the work. 

TREATMENT OF THE EYES. 

These beautiful and delicate organs are subjected to a 
^eat variety of diseases, and are too frequently iiyured by a 
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close application to needlework at late hours of the night. 
Repose is required for every organ of the human frame, more 
especially for those which are constantly in action during 
the day. As a strong light is injurious to the eyes, it should 
not he received too suddenly. Inflammation is often ex- 
cited in the delicate texture of the eyes by rubbing them 
when awakening from repose. When the eyelids are united, 
an application of warm water is advisable. Mr. Curtis re- i 
commends for weak eyes a frequent bathing with cold water, < 
unless an actual organic disease should exist An excellent ^ 
lotion for the eyes may be used with great safety night and \ 
morning — a simple mixture of camphor, eight oimces ; dis- [ 
tilled water, sixteen ounces. \ 

CARE OF THE HANDS. 

An unpleasant and rough condition of the ha;nds is fre- 
\ quently a source of great imeasiness. This is often caused by 
I over-exertion in household duties, or exposure to cold in winter. 

In order to improve the hands and render them soft and 
delicate, it may be necessary to bathe them in warm milk 
and water several times during the day ,* and on retiring to 
rest the undermentioned pomatum will be found advan- 
tageous, which must be rubbed well on the hands, using 
soft leather gloves during the night. 

Be careful after washing them to dry them well with a 
towel, and particularly avoid exposing them to the fire or 
cold winds. The use of pumiee-stone is recommended in 
order to remove any roughness of the skin. 

POMATUM FOB THE HANDS. 

Lard, half a pound ; mutton suet, two oimces. Dissolve 
these, and add distilled water, half an ounce ; spirit of roses, 
half an ounce. 

a- 
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BEMOVAJL OF C0BN8 OR BUNIONS. 

AU calosities of the feet may be removed by an applica- 
tion of the Belladonna plaster, having previously soaked the \ 
feet in warm water. The plaster as directed in Reece's 
Medical Guide. Another efficacious remedy is recommended \ 
by Sir Benjamin Brodie, spread on thin calico diachylon \ 
I plaster, this should be placed on the bimion, over which thin ^^ 
' buckskin leather spread with adhesive plaster, having in it ] 
a hole corresponding with the size of the bunion. In order \ 
I to prevent its recurrence, easy shoes should be worn. { 

I FRECKLES. J 

) These may be removed by an application of the under- ^, 

I named recipe : — \ 

\ Lime water, distilled rose water, distilled elder flower 

< water, of each six ounces mixed together. Apply this night 

i and morning. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES. 

STIMULATING POMATUM. 

White wax, two ounces; mutton suet, half a pound; oil 
of thyme, one drachm ; dissolve the wax and suet over a 
gentle fire. 

EAU DE bouquet. 

Spirits of rosemary, essence of violets, each thirty drops ; 
spirits of lemon, one drachm ; rectified spirits of wine, eight 
ounces ; distilled rose water, eight oimces; mix them together. 

EAU DE MILLEFLEURS ROYALE. 

Essence of lavender, half a drachm ; essence of bergamot, 
two drachms ; jasmine, ten drops ; rectified spirits of wine, 
// eight ounces ; orange flower water, eight ounces. 
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; 1:00TH-P0WDER. 

> Orris root, one ounce ; powder of cuttle fish, one ounce ; 
; prepared chalk, two ounces; sulphate of quinine, ten grains; 
; powdered gum, half an ounce. 

\ ANOTHER. 

I Cuttle fish, one ounce ; cream of tartar, half an ounce ; 
I oil of cloves, eight drops ; Peruvian bark, one ounce. 

J ruspine's tooth powder. 

I Cuttle fish, four ounces; rock alum, half an ounce ; cream 
\ of tartar, one ounce ; burnt hartshorn, one ounce ; orris 
I root, one ounce ; oil of Rhodium, six drachms. 

I AROMATIC OILS. 

^ These oils are more generally estimated for the scent they 

^ diffuse, than for any benefit or good resulting from their use. 

^ The quackery offered to the public under the denomination 

J of bears' grease, cui'ling fluids, &c. are mere imposition. The 

/ simple articles that are recommended are not only, equally 

> beneficial, but are obtained at one-third of tlie expense, 
I which is certainly a matter of consideration to those who 
I advocate economy. 

\ ANTIQUE OIL OF ROSES. 

Olive oil, half a pint; otto of roses, ten drops; let it 
remain eight days ; colour it with beet-root, immersed in a 
small quantity of oil, or with alkanot root Bottle it for use. 



BOUQUET OIL. 

OUve oil, the same quantity ; essence of rosemary, half a 
drachm; essence of thyme and bergamot, half a drachm 
each. 
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prince's bussia oil. 
Olive oil, the same ; liquid ajnmoniac, one ounce. 

LIP SALVE. 

White wax, two ounces ; spermaceti, half an ounce ; put 
them ioto a jar, and immerse the jar in a saucepan of hot 
water; one pennyworth of alkanot root tied in muslin; add 
to this a quarter of a pint of oil of sweet almonds. 

JASMINE OIL. 

Olive oil, three quarters of a pint ; essential oil of jasmine, 
one quarter of an ounce. 

MACASSAR OIL. 

Olive oil as ahove ; oil of quassia, three drachms; coloured < 
with alkanot root 

ORANGE OIL. 

Olive oil, the same ; essential oil of orange, quarter of an 
ounce. 

LUMINOUS OILS. 

Volatile oils of guiacum, sassafras, cloves, &c. Put in a 
small piece of phosphorus, and dissolve it in warm waJtBT. 
When the bottle is imcorked at night, a phosphoric flame 
will issue from it 

PASTILE FOR PERFUMERY. 

Charcoal, two ounces; olibanum, a half ounce; bengum 

gum , a h alf ounce ; ilyrax, a half ounce ; cloves, a half drachm ; 

musk, five giains. Put them in a pipkin on the fire for a 

few minutes. Mix when cold, and make into pastiles, and 

preserve them in boxes. 
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an excellent tooth-powdeh. 
Peruvian bark, two ounces ; burnt crust of bread, two 
ounces; refined sugar, two ounces. Pound and mix the 
whole together. Lotions are by some persons considered 
superior to powders, in consequence of being a greater 
astringent, emollient, and antiscorbutic. All acids must be 
especially avoided. Spirit of cochlearia removes the crust 
on teeth, destroys ulcers, and fortifies the gums 

COLD CREAM. 

Lard, a half pound ; spermaceti, one ounce ; olive oil, 
half an ounce. Add any scent, either jasmine, bergamot, or 
essence of roses ; but it is preferable in the simple state. 

SULTANA CREAM. 

The same ingredients as cold cream, coloured with alka- 
not root. 

NAPLES SOAP. 

White soap, a half pound ; white honey, haif an ounce ; 
orris root, two ounces. Pound and mix the whole together. 
This is an excellent soap for rendering the hands soil and 
delicate. Put it in small pots for use. 

Pomatums of every description can be readily made at 
home, at a veiy inconsiderable expense, the cost of which 
will be rendered two-thirds less than if purchased in the 
pots. Pomatums are all made in the same manner, dis- 
tinguished only by their scent and colour. The colouring is 
extremely siipple. Yellow is produced by saffron, red cochi- 
neal, or alkanot root The pomatum is equally good without 
either scent or coloiu*. 

ROSE POMATUM. 

Lard, a half poimd ; suet, two ounces. Immerse tbenLin. 
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water for three days, changing the water daily ; then dissolve 
it in a pipkin, adding ivyvh^ drnps of otto of roses. Colour 
it red. This mixture will fill six or eight pots. 

JASMINE POMATUM. 

The same proportions as above, with two drachms of 
essence of jasmine. Coloured with saffron. 

ELEUB FOR THE TEETH. 

Rose water, one pint; spirits of cochlearia, a quarter of a 
pint Coloured with a small quantity of cochineal. 

AN EXCELLENT REMEDY FOR TOOTHACHE. 

Gam lac, half an ounce ; one teaspoonful of any spirit. 
Mix them together; hold the mixture in the mouth, so as 
to reach the cavity of the tooth, and it will afford instant 
relief 

lemon cream for freckles. 

Cream, two spoonsful; milk, half a pint; the juice of a 
lemon, and half a glass of brandy. 

PASTE FOB FRECKLES. 

Honey, one oimce ; prepared barley, one ounce ; cream, 
one spoonful. ^ 

IRRUPTION ON THE FACE. \ 

This is often produced by drinking cold water in a state l 

of unnatural heat, or by veiy violent exercise. On one \ 

ounce of sulphur pour a quart of boiling water ; infuse it for \ 
twelve hours. Apply this three times a-day for a fortnight. 
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PREPARATION FOR TRACING PAPER. 

One quart of rectified spirits of turpentine, one quarter of 
an ounce of sugar of lead finely powdered. Let it stand one 
day and night ; then pour it ofl^, and add one pound of the 
hest Canada halsam. Set it in a gende sand heat, stirring it 
well until properly mixed. Put the mixture on the paper 
by means of a brush, and hang it up for three days to dry. 
It is necessary to have the paper extremely thin. 

BLACK CAMP PAPER. 

Mix together, smoothly, lampblack and sweet oil. Take a 
large sheet of writing paper ; and, with a piece of flannel 
dipped in the mixture, cover over the paper on one side, 
which must be dried off smoothly with fine linen. This 
paper, in combination with the tracing paper, is most useful 
for drawing patterns in various descriptions of fancy-work ; 
a great number of different patterns can be obtained by 
their aid. Lay the black side of the paper on a sheet of 
writing paper, fastening the comers with small pins ; then 
place on die pattern, and with a steel tracer mark it out 
accurately, the impression of which will then be received on 
the under sheet. 

TO TAKE IMPRESSIONS OF PLANTS OR LEAVES. 



Dry the plant or leaf in a book under a press ; tjisjoc ^^«^ ^!x 
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on the leaf Indian or printer's ink. Damp the back of some 
paper, and press them together for one hour. 

CURIOUS METHOD OF PROPAGATING FLOWERS. 

The most beautiful variety may be produced, forming a 
bouquet. Take an elder stalk, and punch out the pith; 
place in the stalk a variety of seeds, whose flowers will 
blossom at the same time ; bury the stalk in the ground in an 
upright position. The flowers will appear in due time 
according to the seeds planted. 

ANOTHER PRETTY EXPERIMENT. 

Gut a small branch of Oleander from a thrifty plant; 
place it in a phial partly filled with rain water, so that the 
lower end of the branch may be immersed half an inch in 
water ; place it in the sun in an open room, and in fifteen or 
twenty days small roots will shoot out from the end of the 
branch, presenting a beautiful appearance. When the roots 
are extended two or three inches the branch may be set out 
in moist earth, and fi*equentiy watered ; it will grow rapidly, 
and soon become a thriity stalk. By this method these 
beautiful plants may be easily propagated. 

TO OBTAIN EXQUISITE SKELETONS OF SMALL ANIMALS. 

Put any small subject, when killed, eit^ier a bird (with the 
feathers plucked ofiF), a mouse, or firog, in a box perforated 
with a nimiber of holes. Let it be piroperly distended, to 
prevent the parts from collapsing, or being crushed together 
by the pressure of the earth. Then place the box, with itar 
contents, in an ant-hole, and in a few days it will have 
become an exquisitely beautiful and perfect skeleton, by the 
ants having consumed every part of it, excepting the bones 
and ligaments. When removed, place it imder a glass for a 
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A BRILLIANT METALLIC TREE. 

Keduce to powder three-quarters of an ounce of sugar of 
lead; on this pour a decanter of water. Shake the mix- 
ture, and allow it to remain three days ; take off the clear 
solution; rinse out the decanter, and then return it. Sus- 
pend a piece of zinc in the decanter, hy means of thread or 

^ wire, to the stopper, so as just to be covered by the solution. 

I Place it in a situation where it is not likely to be disturbed. 

> The zinc will shortly become covered with a moss-like 
I appearance, and substance of metallic lead, which will shoot 
^ forth in brilliant crystalization, bearing a resemblance to a 
I tree or shrub. This experiment is much to be admired, 
\ producing a pretty room ornament, if suspended in a large 
I round glass bottle, which will be much better in appearance 

> than in a decanter, and will better show the beauty of the 
'( crystalization, in consequence of being made with thinner and 
I more transparent glass. 

ENGRAVING ON GLASS. 

I Take a piece of glass perfectly clean, cover it over with 
bees-wax. When the coating is sufficiently dry, trace out 
upon it with a sharp-pointed tracer, or needle, the design 
intended to be engraven, taking care that all the lines are 
marked through, so that the light can be admitted; then 
take one part of powered fluor spar, which place in a leaden 

I basin ; add two parts of sulphuric acid ; lay the glass, with 
the engraved side downwards, on the bason ; place the vessel 
over a lamp for a few minutes, imtil white fumes a^ disen* 
gaged from the mixture; withdraw the lamp, and sujQfer the 
glass to be corroded by the action of the white fumes, which 
will be completed in ten minutes ; remove the wax witli oil 
of turpentine. After this operation the design will be 
acctirately repreSentdcl oil the glass. 
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TO CEMENT GLASS. 

Two parts of white lead« and one part of glass. Powder 
these and mix them with water. With a camel's-hair brush 
touch the edges, then heat it in an iron vessel until fixed. 

SILVER FOLIAGE. 

Spread on a piece of glass a few drops of nitrate of silver, 
previously diluted with soft water of double its quantity ; 
place at the bottom of it, flat upon the glass and in contact 
with the fluid, a copper or brass wire bent to any figure. 

PRECIPITATION OF SILVER IN A CRYSTALIZED FORM. 

Immerse phosphorus for a few days in a solution of 
nitrate of silver. The metal will be precipitated on the 
phosphorus in fine dendritic crystal, 

CRTSTALIZATION BY SUBLIMATION. 

\ Put two teaspoonsful of Benzoic acid in a Florence oil 

I flask. Apply to the bottom of it a gentle heat by means of 

placing a lamp imder it. The acid will be volatihzed in the 

form of white vapours, which again condense in the upper 

part of the flask in a beautiful crystaline form. 

FOUNTAIN OF FIRE. 

Add gradually one ounce of sulphuric acid to six ounces 
of water in an earthen bason. Then add three-quarters of 
an ounce of granulated zinc, with a few pieces of phosphorus 
the size of a pea. Gas-bubbles will be immediately produced, 
which take fire on the surface of the efiervescing liquid, and 
the whole surface of the liquid will directly become illumi- 
nated ; fire-balls and jets of fire will dart fix)m the bottom 
through the fluid with great rapidity. 

ROTATORY MOTION OF CAMPHOR UPON WATER. 

Fill a saucer with water and drop into it camphor reduce^ 
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to the form of coarse sand. The floatiug pastiles will com- 
mence moving and acquire a progressive rotatory motion,which 
continues for some minutes and then gradually subsides. 

TO MELT A COIN IN A NUT-SHELL. 

Take three parts of nitre, one part of sulphur, and one 
of dry saw-dust ; rub them together, and pressing down the 
powder in the shell, on which place a small coin of silver or 
copper rolled up ; fill the shell with more powder and press it 
closely down; ignite the powder, and the coin will be melted 
in a mass when the combustion has been completed. 

INSTANTANEOUS GBYSTALIZATION. 

Make a concentrated solution of sulphate of soda, or 
Glauber's salts, adding to it gradually portions of boiling 
water until the fluid dissolves no more. Pour the solution, 
whilst in a boiling state, into phials previously warmed; cork 
them immediately to exclude the air from the solution ; place 
them in a secure place, without shaking them, the solution 
will cool ; remove the cork and as soon as the atmospheric 
air becomes admitted, it will begin to ciystalize on the sur- 
face, and the crystalization is complete. 

COMBUSTION UNDEB WATSB. 

Put a small quantity of hyper oxi-muiiate of potass and a 
bit of phosphorus into a wine-glass; pour on them cold water. 
Take a glass tube and dip one end into sulphuric acid ; press 
with the finger upon the upper orifice to retain it, convey the 
end to the bottom of the ^ass, take away the finger, and the 
combustion will take place instantly. 

HEAT BY THE MIXTUBE OF TWO COLD PLXnDS. 

Sulphuric acid and one-fourth of water. Shake them 
together, and the heat will be produced. 
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The cultivation of flowers may be classed not only as an 
elegant amusement, but a source of inexpressible delight to 
those who possess a mind capable of appreciating and ad- 
miring these beautiM productions of nature : it begets a 
refinement of taste, and must naturally be productiye of 
intellectual enjoyment. 

'' In Eastern lands they talk in flowers, 

And they tell in a garland their loves and cares. 
Each blossom that blooms in the garden bowers 
On its leaves a mystic language bears." 

The hieroglyphics of the Egyptians were peculiar for their 
beautiful and figurative language conveyed by floral emblems; 
and it may indeed be said that there were but few flowers 
to which they had not affixed some metaphorical allusion. 

Not only may flowers be made to express the language of 
sentiment and passion, but they may also be viewed as the 
types of our existence — ^thus, the bud representing infancy or 
childhood; the expanded flower, youth ; the mature or faH 
blown flower, manhood or the meridian of life ; and our 
closing existence exemplified by their drooping leaves and 
quick decay. 

A father in solitary confinement obtained much con- 
solation in the study of flowers. A few days previous to 
Ills death be sent his daughter two dead lilies, which were 
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intended to express the purity of his soul, and the melancholy 

fate that awaited him. This study, in imparting a taste for 

; all that is heautiful and grand in nature, " fills the soid with 

: ravishing emotions, and opens hefore us tlie enchanted 

: avenues of a world fuU of wonders." 

" T was a lovdy thought to mark the hours, 
As they floated in life away, 
By the opening and the folding flowers, 
That laagh to the summer day. 

" Oh ! let us lire so that, flower by flower, 
Feelings in turn may leave 
A lingerer still for the sunset hour, 
A charm for the shaded eve. " 

THE HYACINTH. | 

" Child of the spring, thou lovely flower, i 

No longer in concealment lie ; ^ 

Arise to light, thy form discover, ^ 

Eival the azure of the sky." \ 

In the cultivation of this most beautiful flower, the Dutch [ 
may lay claim to the first introduction in this country of \ 
the Oriental hyacinth. As a window flower it is extremely I 
appropriate. Its treatment in glasses is very simple. The \ 
bulb is to be placed in the glass in the second week of J 
November, the crown of the root merely touching the water. | 
Place the glass in a dark situation for two weeks, then \ 
bring it to the light, previously having changed the water, { 
which must be done three times in the week, and at each < 
change put in a small quantity of salt, which wiU consider- [ 
ably strengthen the plant. The main stem may be rendered < 
more vigorous by cutting away any off-shoots that may have i 
put forth a stem, as only one stem should be ellcv^^^ \si Vs^^ 
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anivo nt maturity. The gi-cat beauty of the plant consists 
in a strong and erect stem, tlie flowers very double, and the 
colours clear and brilliant, exhibiting a variety of hues in 
the centre. 

Treatment in pots. — Make a compost of rotten dung and 
leaf mould, of each one-fiftli; to which add two-fifths of maiden 
loam, adding a little, and regulating tlie size of the pots; 
twenty-two are generally used. A great depth of earth is 
required. Place for drainage an oyster shell, over which 
a layer of well-decomposed cow-dung; fill up the pot within 
two inches of the rim with tlie compost, on which place the 
root, surroundhig it with sand ; add more compost, until a 
quaiter of an inch of the bidb is exposed ; in this state place 
tiiem in tlie garden ground, eight inches below the surface. 
At the expiration of one month, remove them, wash the 
pots, and cover tiie surface with fresh soil, allowing them to 
; receive the Hght and heat of the sun. When the flowering 
: has ceased and the leaves are dessicated, the bulbs are to be 
taken up and dried in a shady but airy place. In a month 
they are to be prepared for propagation. Kub off the fibrous 
parts from tiie roots, and store them away in drawers, each 
root separately, covering them with dry sand; drying the 
roots when grown in glasses. "When the roots have ceased 
flowering, place the bulbs in a light sandy soil ; place them 
in the open ground for two weeks ; plant them in the north 
border, with sand round the bulbs ; allow them thus to 
remain until the leaves are decayed, and store them as 
previously directed ; watering should be appHed very spar- 
ingly, as too much is detrimental to the roots — ^it is only 
applied when the surface is dry. Propagating by off-shoots. 
These are taken from the parent root, and are to be grown 
by themselves imtil they commence flowering, which usually 
takes place the third year. 
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HYDKANGEA. 

The hydrangea is very ornamental in pots ; the soil best 
adapted for its growth is rich maiden loam, with well rotted 
dung. Cuttings from the young shoot will readily strike 
under a hand-glass in May. 

It is necessary to give abundant water during the time of 
flowering. To secure ihem in the winter the pots must be 
well exposed to the sun in the autumnal months, after which 
time they must be removed to the cellar with scarcely any 
water. Re-pot them in the early part of the spring, removing 
the old wood without injuring the roots ; the shoots to be 
removed, leaving only four ; this will improve the coloui* of 
the flower, and cause them to be larger in growth. 

AURICULA. 

^ The amicula is a native of Switzerland, and was intro- 
duced into England, when the means were ascertained of \ 
improving and enriching its colours. It blossoms in spring ; 

^ the flowers are extremely beautifiil, the petal having the 

\ appearance of velvet The coroUeis of some are of the ^ 
richest imperial blue; others are robed in more gorgeous 

' colours. The seeds may be sown from December to March 
in shallow pots, covered with peat earth ; moisten the seeds 
gently with water ; place them in a warm situation unde» a 

\ hand-glass; prick tiiem out when they have formed six 
leaves (selecting the most vigorous) in pots from six to eight 
inches apart, in which nurse them till the succeeding August; 
then transplant them singly, for the purpose of flowering. 
At the latter end of July propagate by the division of the 
roots, detach the slips from the parent plant; these are to be 
potted in a compost of equal parts of loam, decom-^cyaa^vy^sR- \^^ 
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i duiifj, or dicaycd leaves and river sand. Auriculas require 

: nvpottiiij,' eveiy year, when they have ceased flowering; or 

; plantinfj halt* an ineh above the surface of the soil, which 

■ must he one inch below tlie rim, having previously provided 

• ample draina^'e, othenvise the water given will seriously 
injure the plant. Place them in the greenhouse during 

; winter. In Januaiy it will bo needful to stir up the soil, 

\ removing, at the same time, decayed leaves, and putting fresh 

; mould on the top of a richer quality. Irrigate the roots with 

; manun; water, which will stimulate their growth. This must 

; be done by iiiniiershig the pots in the manure water, taking 

, ; care that it does not approach to the top of the plant 

> MYRTLE. 

^ This is an evei-gi-een, and flomishes most luxuriantly in 
Italy and the South of France. It is propagated by cuttings 
in June under a hand-glass. Tlie leaves and flowers are 
peculiarly fragrant. It is easily preserved dining the winter 
by merely protecting it in the house, keeping the leaves 
free from dust, and watering only when the surface becomes 

' I diy, and occasionally loosening the mould to admit the air 

' I to the roots. 

1^ FUSCHIA. 

; ^ Of this elegant flower there are a great variety ; but the 

] one pre-eminently distinguished is the Bison Prince Albert 

\ It» foliage is full, and of a dark green, producing blossoms 

] in lavish abundance from the axil of every leaf, and from the 

j extremity of every shoot, the size of the pot No. 31. The 

I usual compost is one pait well-rotted manure and three parts 

I sandy loam. Dming the summer water abundantly — three 

I times in the day is requisite ; for if the roots are allowed to 

I become diy, the blossoms will immediately fall, and evince 

j some difficulty in receiving their vigom*. Syringing is neces- 
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saiy towaid the evening. Fuschias can be propagated by 
seed, cuttings, or layers. The time for sowing the seed is 
from the end of January until June. Fill the pots with 
light earth, placing them either in a green-house or near the 
window. A moderately hot-bed frame will forward the seed. 
The time for cutting is from April to June. They readily 
strike by placing the pots in a warm situation, placing on 
each pot a flat piece of glass to exclude the air, which must 
be turned and wiped during moist weather. The cuttings 
should be taken when the plant has ceased flowering, selec^ 
ing the most strong and healthy. Compost, fresh loam and 
river sand. Make the cutting, the same as directed for 
geraniums. Put drainage of broken pieces of pots, over 
which moss, which has tbe quality of absorbing moisture 
and imparting it slowly. Water them freely with a fine 
watering-pot. In six weeks they will be ready for planting 
out singly in pots, which place in the green-house or in the 
room imtil they have recovered the change. Young plants 
are frequently destroyed by copious wateiing. Increase or 
diminish the cfrculation of air gradually, regulating it by the 
state of the weather. He-pot them in March in the same 
compost as before, with this exception, that bone dust is to be 
substituted instead of moss over the drainage, carefully pro- 
tecting it from the surface. When in flower water freely, 
stand them in liquid manure for ten minutes, and syringe 
the leaves, the dust being very injurious to their growth. 
Avoid using saucers for pots, as they require good drainage. 

HELIOTKOPE. 

** There is a flower whose modest eye 

Is tamed with looks of light and love — 
Which breathes her softest, sweetest sigh 
Whene'er the sun is bright above. 
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" Let cloads obscure or darkness veil, 
Her fond idolatry is fled, 
Her sighs no more their sweets exhale, 
The loving eye is cold and dead. 

" Canst thoa not trace a moral here, 

False flatterer of the prosperous hour? 
Let but an adverse cloud appear. 

And thou art faithless as the flower." 

The heliotrope is a native of Peru. The leaves are ever- 
green, and the flowers are much esteemed for their delicious 
fragrance. The hlossoms continue from Jime to November. 
The plant is extremely hardy, requiring but little care during 
the winter, and can be readily propagated by cuttings in 
June, which will strike without the aid of artificial heat. 

PETUNIA. 

The petunia is well suited for a window plant. It pro- 
duces both in summer and autumn an abundance of beautiful 
blossoms, either white or lUac. It is simply propagated by 
cuttings placed under a hand-glass. A light soil is best 
adapted for its cultivation. Watering is requisite, and the 
plants should not be exposed to the meridian sim. 
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BEGONIA. 

The begonia is a most beautiful plant for the window, 
and it is peculiarly ornamental in its foliage. The leaves, 
when fully expanded, are green, exhibiting, when young, 
brilliant red veins. It blossoms in July, beaiing pink flowers 
with a yellow tuft in the centre, and are in elegant pendent 
bimches, which never fade, but drop off when arrived at 
maturity. In the time of flowering water freely, gradually 
relaxing* the supply when they have ceased blossoming; 
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after which the plant will droop down, when it should be 
removed to a closet, and kept in a dormant state during the 
winter, protecting it from frost and mice. In February it 
will be necessary to re-pot them in a rich loamy soil, giving a 
moderate supply of water. Should any small bulbs appear 
at the joint, rub them oflP, cover them with mould, and they 
will be in readiness for spring culture. 

MIGNIONETTE. 

Mignionette is principally estimated for its emitting a 
most delicious fragrance, and the simplicity of its cultivation 
renders it desirable. It is propagated by seed, which is 
usually sown in the early part of spring. If sown in pots, 
and kept in the house, the seed may successfully be sown as 
early as February. The plants are extremely hardy, and 
require but slight attention, watering them moderately. It 
is possible to preserve tl^em during winter, by placing one 
plant singly in a pot, and allowing it to remain in the house 
I during the winter. 

EGG PLANT. 

The egg plant is cultivated from seed, which should be 
sown in pots having a rich light soil. It produces white 
blossoms in June and July, which are succeeded by its 
singular-looking fruit, resembling an egg, which is said to 
be eaten where the plant is indigenous. March is a good 
time for sowing the seed. 

GERANIUM. 

The geranium can either be propagated by seed or cut- 
tings. The time for sowing the seed lA in J^tj* "Wa!sa.*">i^. 
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has become perfectly ripe, it should he sown in a pot and 
placed under a hand-glass. In three weeks the plant will 
appear, at which time they should he potted separately, and 
in the autimm they will become fine plants. The proper 
time for transplanting is when they have produced three 
leaves. The same treatment to be adopted as for cuttings. 
Cuttings should be made in June, which should be thus pre- 
pared : — ^Let them be nearly the same length, strip off the 
leaves one-third the length of the cutting at the base, leaving 
the rest entire ; a portion of the brown part of a shoot must 
be taken, in order to form a good cutting, and to form the 
base. Cut the bottom transversely immediately below a bud, 
taking care to avoid any abrasion of the bark. Prepare the 
pots 36 with good drainage of potsherds; fill them with 
compost, consisting of maiden loam, peat, and white sand. 
Insert cuttings, and place them imder a hand-glass. They 
will also strike in the open ground. 

In housing geraniums for the winter, all dead leaves 
should be removed, and, should there be any appearance of 
the green fly, care must be taken, by fumigating with 
tobacco, that the plants are perfectly diy, watering well a 
day or two after. It is necessary to be particular in keeping 
the leaves free firom dust. When done flowering, remove the 
plant for a fortnight to an exposed place; Then cut them 
down. Dining the winter the plant ought to be kept in as 
dormant a state as possible, which will render them more 
vigorous in the spring. Water should be given very sparingly, 
taking care to drain well after the application. 
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